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Tuberculosis 

The cause of tuberculosis in birds is usually 
the avian type of the tubercle bacillus, 

It would appear that it is improbable that 
any species of bird has a natural immunity. 
In the perfectly wild state, away from domesti- 
cation, the disease is unknown, but when birds 
are kept in avaries the disease is noted in all 
species. 

The disease is frequently found in the com- 
mon fowl and pigeon; less frequently in the 
turkey, guinea fowl and farm-reared pheasant, 
and most rarely in ducks and geese. Tubercu- 
losis in parrots and canaries is usually caused 
by the human type of the tuberele bacillus. 

The question arises, is the avian type patho- 
genie for mammalia? The avian bacillus has 
been recovered from man, horses, cattle and 
goats. Our knowledge of the organism at pre- 
sent would not lead us to believe that in these 
creatures the danger of infection is very great. 
In pigs, however, the incidence of the disease 
due to the avian type ‘is a matter of great im- 
portance. In this country, in 1911, the British 
Royal Commission on Tuberculosis found about 
20 per cent, of the glandular cases of tubercu- 
losis in pigs to be due to the avian type. In 
Denmark and in the United States of America 
the figures are given as 77 per cent. and 89 per 
cent; respectively. 

Dogs and cats appear to be resistant, whereas 
rats and mice are susceptible. Artificial infec- 
tion of rabbits shows them to be very susceptible 
to the avian type, but not so guinea-pigs. 

Susceptibility of Birds to the Mammalian Types 
of the Titbercle Bacillus.—A few cases have been- 
reported where the human and bovine types 
would appear to have been recovered from the 
fowl. In the case of the parrot family, the 
human type of the bacillus is the usual cause 
of the disease and the infection of man from 
these birds has been recorded in several cases. 
Parrots are also susceptible to the bovine and 
avian types. 

Symptoms.—The extremely slow progress of 
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_the disease allows the bird to keep in good con- 


dition for a long period and exhibit no symptoms. 
Eventually the appetite fails, the bird becomes 
droopy, stands about, a variable condition of 
diarrhoea may occur, and the wattles and comb 
tend to become pale. A progressive emaciation 
occurs and the wasting of the breast muscles 
is very conspicuous, This is described as ‘going 
light’? and may be accompanied by lameness or 
stiffness, referred to as rheumatism. 

Lesions.—The lesions are usually associated 
with the liver, spleen and intestines. In an 
advanced case the liver and spleen are seen to 
be covered with lesions ranging in size from 
i mere speck to some half-an-inch or more in 
diameter. In the liver it is not usual to find 
the lesions projecting from the surface of the 
organ, whereas in the spleen this does occur. 
Sections made through these organs show the 
entire tissue to be affected. 

The intestinal lesions often show as rounded, 
firm, white nodules projecting from the serous 
coat, frequently communicating with the mucous 
coat. Lesions may commence from the mucous 
surface of the intestine. The lungs and ovary 
are not frequently affected, but when found 
resemble the lesions in the liver and spleen. 

Where joints have become affected it is 
usually found that the serous surfaces show 
ulceration and caseous material is present. Only 
one or two cases have been reported of external 
lesions in fowls; and these were associated with 
the head and neck. The microscopic examination 
of lesions from the organs of the fow] invariably 
reveals vast quantities of organisms, a feature 
which is not associated with tuberculosis of 
mammals due to the mammalian types. 

The lesions in the parrot family are usually 
associated with the skin. Often the first change 
noticed is the appearance of grey, scaly, horny 
growths on the skin of the head, neck, legs and 
wings, or the mucous membrane of the mouth. 
Probing these lesions, one finds under the sealy 
exterior a caseous mass from which tubercle 
bacilli can be demonstrated. Swelling of the 
joints accompanied by lameness are noted in the 
later stages of the disease. 

The natural method of infection in poultry is 
undoubtedly by ingestion. Infection by means 
of inhalation and the egg has been investigated, 
and the results give little support to the prob- 
ability of these two routes being of practical 
importance. In the parrot family infection Is 
possibly from the contamination of wounds of 
the skin, 
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Tuberculin Test.—This test is carried out by 
the inoculation of 0-2 ¢.c. concentrated avian 
tuberculin into one wattle, as near the surface 
of the skin as possible. The other wattle re- 
mains as a control. The reading is taken at 
the 48th hour after inoculation. <A _ positive 
reaction is denoted by the presence of a diffuse 
swelling of the inoculated wattle. It is often 
entirely swollen, more pendulous and quite firm 
to the touch. At the 24th hour after inocula- 
tion one may find a small swelling due to the 
trauma, but this will have disappeared by the 
48th hour, 

It is necessary to note that clinically-affected 
birds do not usually react. Therefore any 
emaciated bird should be removed from the 
flock without being subjected to the test. 

This disease causes great losses in many 
flocks. In a case under recent investigation with 
5,000 birds on the farm, the losses from tuber- 
culosis in one year were over 800 birds. In 
this instance the question of overcrowding had 
heen entirely disregarded, It is a great help 
in the management of poultry to handle the 
birds regularly, any thin bird to be isolated, 
and note if any changes occur. If the bird 
becomes progressively thinner, kill and make a 
post-mortem examination. If tuberculosis is 
diagnosed one should arrange for the remainder 
of the birds to be tuberculin tested. All reactors 
must be removed from the flock and killed and 
the non-reactors placed on to clean ground. If 
it is impossible to move the healthy stock to 
clean ground, it will be necessary thoroughly to 
disinfect and clean the hut, utensils and ground. 
After cleaning up all the refuse, droppings, etc., 
from the ground, use ground quicklime—two 
tons per acre—and plough the area. It is much 
better to leave the land without poultry for one 
year if possible, and keep the grass well cropped. 

Prevention of the Introduction of the Disease 
into a Flock.—All adult stock should be pur- 
chased subject to passing the tuberculin test. 

Ensure that there is no overcrowding in 
houses or on the land, 

Keep houses and land scrupulously clean 
and grass well cropped. 

Water and food troughs should be so con- 
structed that droppings and the feet of 
birds are excluded. Never scatter food on 
the ground or in litter for scratching pur- 
poses; this is an excellent means of spread- 
ing diseases, by contamination of foodstuffs. 

Exclude all poultry from manure heaps. 

Keep pigs rigidly away from poultry or 
land recently used for poultry. 

Exterminate rats and mice and ensure 
these rodents cannot gain access to food 
stores, 

Carefully handle all stock regularly in 
order to gain information regarding their 
condition, 


Bacillary White Diarrhea 

Bacillary white diarrhoea is an acute septi- 
cemic disease of young chicks caused by the 
Bacillus pullorum, which was discovered by 
Retiger in 1899. The infection also occurs in 
adult fowls, but in these birds the disease is 
usually in a chronie form, not necessarily ending 
fatally. Bacillary white diarrhoea is really an 
inadequate name, because diarrhoea is not a 
constant syinptom, Some affected chicks do not 
exhibit this feature and in the adult it is in- 
frequent. The disease is known in most parts 
of the world where poultry keeping is carried 
out on commercial lines, 

The common fowl is most susceptible to the 
disease and recently several cases have been 
recorded where the organism has been recovered 
from the turkey. The disease has been reported 
in ducks, sparrows, pheasants and crows. 

The marked susceptibility of chicks during 
the first few days of life is well recognised, It 
is doubtful whether there is any seasonal varia- 
tion in the susceptibility. 

The disease is particularly one associated with 
artificial hatching and rearing, the conditions 
of darkness and large numbers of chicks massed 
together in a very small area being very favour- 
able for the survival of the organism and spread 
of the disease. 

The disease is rarely reported from hen- 
hatched chicks, but that does not suggest that 
they enjoy special powers of resistance. They 
escape infection because the unit is smaller and 
they have a larger area to range and the natural 
conditions of light and temperature have an 
inhibitory effect and tend to destroy. the 
organism. Young chicks of both sexes are 
equally susceptible, but as development pro- 
ceeds, the majority of the cockerels appear to 
overcome the infection and a small number only 
become carriers. 

Infection by Bacillus pullorum has been found 
to cause a marked reduction in fertility. For 
one flock the fertility of the eggs from infected 
hens was 57 per cent. compared with 90 per 
cent. fertility from non-infected stock. Adult 
birds of all ages are susceptible to this infec- 
tion. Usually the disease runs a chronic course 
in these birds and many have been carriers 
since recovery from a sub-acute attack as chicks. 
The adult cock birds are more resistant. 

Chicks hatched from Bacillus  pullorum-in- 
fected eggs are one of the chief means of the 
spread of the disease, The infection has been 
transmitted from diseased to healthy chicks by 
exposure in an incubator for 18-24 hours from 
the time of hatching, without actual contact 
between the chicks. This illustrates the highly 
infectious and dangerous nature of the disease ; 
one infected chicken in an incubator exposes all 
the other chickens therein to the danger of in- 
fection. The infected chicken at once commences 
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to contaminate the foodstuffs and ground and 
thus all associated chickens are endangered. 
The infected egg and incubator contacts are the 
two great factors in infection and constitute 
the greatest dangers in the spread of the disease. 

Infection by inhalation is possible, but is not 
considered to be of practical importance. 

It is known that the healthy adult bird can 
become infected. It has been shown that healthy 
birds kept in the same run as infected birds 
can become reactors to the agglutination test 
and post-mortem examination reveals’ the 
Bacillus pullorum, Infection can be successfully 
carried out by the introduction of the organism 
into the cloaca. Infertile eggs are frequently 
infected with B. pullorum and the feeding of 
these eggs to chickens or adults exposes them 
to the danger of infection. 

Carrier birds are in many cases able to pass 
the organism to the outside and thus the ground 
and foodstuffs become contaminated. The ques- 
tion is often asked, should all the poultry be 
blood tested? It is most advisable to have all 
the birds tested, and not just the breeding 
stock, as any bird not tested may be a source 
of the spread of the disease, and strict isola- 
tion is extremely difficult. 

Symptoms of the Disease in Chickens.— 
Affected chickens do not show any symptoms 
which distinguish bacillary white diarrhea 
from many other intestinal conditions. Diarr- 
hoa may or may not be present. The excreta 
of a white or yellow colour adheres in varying 
quantity to the down around the vent. Poultry 
keepers often refer to the bird as “ pasted up 
behind.” The chicks are most susceptible up to 
48 hours after hatching. Suspicion of the pre- 
sence of the disease should be aroused immedi- 
ately if many deaths occur in the chicks during 
the first two weeks after hatching, with usually 
an abrupt rise in the death rate when the chicks 
are about eight days old. There is a death rate 
day by day, whereas in cases of mismanage- 
ment the deaths usually occur all together. 

Affected adult birds usually show no clinical 
evidence of the presence of the disease, the egg 
yield is usually low, and the birds tend to linger 
on the nests. Deaths may occur only occasion- 
ally. 

Pathology.—The lesions found in the chick 
show as white nodules in the liver, lungs, heart, 
gizzard, ete., in about 70 per cent. of the cases 
following a sub-acute attack of the disease. The 
lungs are frequently congested. These lesions, 
together with the retained yolk sac, are not, how- 
ever, diagnostic of the disease. In the adult 
birds, changes in the appearance of the ovary 
are usually noted—showing the ova as angular 
bodies, coloured brown to green with a long 
stalk, instead of the well-rounded, normal 
appearance of the ova with a short stalk. The 
cock bird does not often show lesions, though 


pericarditis has been found in assuciation with 
the disease. 

Infected Eggs.—The yolk is the only part of 
the egg that contains the causal organism, It 
has been shown that the number of infected eggs 
laid by carrier birds varies with the individual; 
from some birds they are rare, whilst from 
others as many as 20 per cent. may be infected. 

The Carrier Fowl.—The carrier fowl is one in 
which the Bacillus pullorum is localised in one 
or more of the internal organs. ‘The organs 
affected in order of frequency are the ovary 
ov testicle, spleen, gall bladder, kidney and 
liver. It is to be noted that practically all 
carrier hens have infections of the ovary, hence 
the infected egg. It is usual for the carriers 
to acquire infection in the chick age. They 
become infected as chickens and recover, As 
adults they show no symptoms and are usually 
in good condition, It is known that as a result 
of the changes in the ovary the egg-laying 
capacity of carriers is much reduced. 

Diagnosis in Chicks.—It is necessary to pre- 
pare cultures from the tissues of the chicken, 
After incubation for 18-24 hours, usually 
material can be obtained to carry out the sugar 
fermentation and the agglutination tests. 

Diagnosis in Adult Birds.—The agglutination 
test has been carried out in laboratories in this 
country and abroad over a period of mahy years 
with great success, and by this means bacillary 
white diarrhvea-free flocks have been estab- 
lished, 

For the purpose of the agglutination test, 
blood is required from each bird. It is easily 
collected from the vein on the under surface of 
the wing at the joint between the humerus and 
the radius and ulna, after a few feathers have 
been removed, About 2 ¢.cs. of blood should be 
collected from each bird, and despatched to the 
laboratory with as little delay as possible. It 
is not advisable to collect blood from fowls in 
very hot weather, as decomposed bloods are use- 
less for the purpose of the test, After the 
receipt of the report from the laboratory by the 
stock owner, steps should be taken immediately 
to remove all reactor birds from the flock. The 
non-reactors should be moved on to clean ground, 
with the use of disinfected and thoroughly 
cleaned houses, 

The strict separation of these two groups of 
birds and the removal of non-reactor birds on 
to clean ground is the first essential step in the 
eradication of this disease from a flock. 

Infected houses and ground must be disin- 
fected and thoroughly cleaned, 

Usually more than one test is required to 
detect all the infected birds. 

Fowl Pox 
(Brrp Pox, CutcKEN Pox, CONTAGIOUS EPITHELIOMA, 
AVIAN DIPHTHERIA, DIPHTHERITIC Rovup) 
Fowl pox is a contagious disease due to a 
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filter-passing virus, characterised by eruptive 
lesions on the unfeathered parts of the head and 
occasionadly on the skin of the body, also by 
yellow cheesy membranes in the mouth and by 
an oculo-nasal discharge. 

One or any combination of these lesions may 
be present. 

As the skin and mouth lesions are merely 
different manifestations of the same disease 
caused by the same filterable virus, it is 
obviously incorrect and misleading to give them 
different designations, 

The use of the term roup in reference to fowl 
pox, even when restricted to the oculo-nasal 
form, is wrong, as roup (contagious catarrh) is 
a separate entity. The use of the word diph- 
theria adds to the confusion and keeps alive 
the erroneous idea that there is some connection 
between this disease and human diphtheria. It 
is not unusual for the mouth lesion to be re- 
ferred to as diphtheritic roup, while comb 
lesions present on birds in the same flock, or 
even on the same bird, are described as fowl 
pox, although they are admitted to be lesions 
of the same disease. 

The most useful manner of describing the 
lesions is to refer to them as the comb lesions, 
mouth lesions and oculo-nasal form of fowl pox. 

Previously it was considered by many that 
the epithelial growths on the comb and the false 
membranes in the mouth were separate entities. 
It is now known, however, that the three mani- 
festations of the disease are experimentally 
interchangeable and due to one and the same 
virus. Typical mouth lesions can be produced 
by the inoculation of the mouth with crusts 
from the comb and equally comb lesions can be 
produced by scarifying the comb and inoculating 
with material from the mouth lesions, Added 
proof is given by the fact that either form 
immunises against the other. 

Comb Lesions.—This form of the disease 
appears as warty-looking nodules on the feather- 
less parts of the head, such as the comb, wattles, 
eyelids and adjacent skin. The nodules appear 
as firm, rough, wart-like growths, yellowish in 
colour, and gradually turn darker with age; 
they have a tendency to coalesce into cauli- 
flower-like masses. They vary in size from 4 to 
j-in. in diameter. 

Mouth Lesions.—The premonitory symptoms 
are dulness, loss of appetite, sneezing and an 
occasional hard cough. These are followed by 
the formation of false membranes in the mouth 
and throat. The membranes, which consist of 
tough, greyish, or yellowish exudate, adhere 
very firmly to the underlying tissues, consider- 
able force being required to detach them, The 
removal of the membranes leaves the under- 
lying surface raw and inflamed, but it is quickly 
re-covered by new deposit. The membranes 
spread rapidly and, if the bird survives long 
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enough, the whole of the mouth becomes 
involved. 

Oculo-nasal Form,—The early symptoms are 
similar to those occurring in the mouth form. 
These symptoms are followed by a watery nasal 
discharge which gradually becomes purulent, 
and obstructs the nasal passages. The eyes are 
swollen and inflamed, and discharge a_ viscid 
material that tends to stick the eyelids together. 
The head may be swollen on one or both sides, 
below and in front of the eye, due to an accumu- 
lation of exudate within the infra-orbital sinus. 


Infectivity of the Disease.—The natural method 
of infection is considered to be through wound 
contamination. Small wounds are often pre- 
sent on the head, resulting from pecks and fights, 
and wounds of the mouth caused by grit are 
commonly found. 

Healthy fowls placed in a. cage with infected 
birds invariably contract infection. When 
healthy and infected birds are placed in separ- 
ate cages a little distance apart, no spread of 
infection occurs, 

Contaminated ground is also an important 
factor in the propagation of the disease. Healthy 
birds placed on such ground soon contract the 
disease if they have wounds of the comb or 
mouth, 

Culex pipiens and Stegomyia fasciala have 
been shown to be capable of transmitting the 
disease to healthy hens after sucking the blood 
of infected birds. 

Incubation Period.—The period varies from 
three to 12 days. It depends upon the virulence 
of the virus and on individual susceptibility. 

Carrier Fowls.—By “ carrier ” is meant a bird 
which harbours the virus although showing no 
visible evidence of disease. No evidence has 
been found in favour of the existence of 
“carrier” birds. There are, however, two 
forms of the disease frequently seen in out- 
breaks which may convey the disease to other 
birds. One form is that in which the affected 
bird shows none of the typical lesions but gradu- 
ally becomes emaciated and dies. The other is 
the bird with the oculo-nasal form of the disease. 
There is an abundant watery discharge from 
the eyes and nose, which is stated to be rich in 
virus and can by inoculation produce typical 
pox lesions on the comb. A nasal catarrh is 
frequently seen in artificially- or naturally- 
occurring cases of fowl pox, and by inoculation 
of the nasal secretion on the comb, fowl pox 
lesions are produced. 

When birds are purchased for a flock, or re- 
turned from trials, etce., the examination of the 
comb and mouth, with the absence of lesions, 
gives reasonable assurance that one is not in- 
troducing fowl pox into a flock. This examina- 
tion must, of course, be rigidly carried out 
during the period of quarantine through which 
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all birds should pass before their introduction 
into the flock. 

Treatment.—Fowl pox being a _ contagious 
disease and the average fowl] being of relatively 
small value, it is advisable to kill off the affected 
birds. Generally when the outbreak of the 
disease is promptly discovered, and the affected 
birds immediately killed, the disease is soon 
under control. If the outbreak is ignored the 
infection spreads and the houses and runs 
become grossly contaminated, the disease in- 
tensifies and causes heavy mortality. When due 
consideration is given to the contagious nature 
of the disease and the risk of an extensive out- 
break and the time and expense involved with 
frequent dressing of affected birds, it is found 
that the policy of treatment is both scientifically 
und economically unsound. 

Immunity.—While there is considerable varia- 
tion in individual susceptibility, few birds 
possess a natural immunity. The immunity con- 
ferred by an attack of the disease varies in 
strength and duration. <A severe attack pro- 
duces a solid immunity, whilst a mild attack 
gives a partial protection. Birds recovered 
from the comb form of the disease are immune 
to the mouth form and vice versa, 

In some outbreaks only a small percentage of 
the birds are affected, and the death rate is 
low ; this is usually the case in recently-infected 
flocks. In other cases where infection has been 
smouldering for a long time most of the flock 
contract the disease and the mortality may be as 
high as 80-90 per cent. Other factors which 
influence the mortality are the amount of infec- 
tion present, virulence of the virus, adverse 
climatic conditions and insanitary conditions. 

Species Affected.—The disease occurs princi- 
pally in the common fowl, pigeons and turkeys, 
and according to some workers it is seen in 
geese, ducks and guinea fowls. In this country, 
however, ducks are rarely affected. 

Pheasants and various wild birds are known 
to be susceptible. 

Measures to be adopted against the Introduc- 
tion of the Disease.—It can confidently be stated 
that the introduction of fowl pox to a clean 
farm can easily be prevented by the adoption 
of simple elementary precautions. Infection 
may be introduced by the purchase of infected 
birds or by those returned from Jaying trials 
and shows. New purchases should be isolated 
for one month before being allowed to join the 
healthy stock; this applies equally to returned 
birds. 

During the period of isolation, the comb and 
mouth should be examined regularly for lesions 
of fowl pox. An emaciated bird, even though 
it shows no visible lesions of disease, should 
never be allowed to join the healthy stock. With 
these very simple precautions, the introduction 
of this and many other diseases can be prevented. 
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Fowl Pox Vaccine,—Pigeon pox vaccine con- 
fers a solid immunity on fowls against natural 
infection with fowl pox. All birds should be 
carefully examined before vaccination and any 
showing lesions should be killed. The immunity 
is established about the 14th day after vaccina- 
tion, and until the 14th to 21st day after vacci- 
nation the birds should be protected from 
contact with gross infection. The vaccine con- 
fers considerable but not quite complete 
protection against severe artificial infection 
with fowl pox virus, It prevents generalisation 
of infection and the lesions usually clear up 
quickly ; this is in contrast to the generalisation 
of infection, accompanied by loss of condition 
and heavy mortality, which occurs in non- 
vaccinated fowls. The vaccine does not give 
rise to any constitutional disturbance, loss of 
condition, or as far as can be proved, interfere 
with egg production, 

Susceptible fowls do not contract infection 
when kept in contact with fowls exhibiting 
active pigeon pox lesions on the comb, mouth 
or skin. 

In pigeon pox vaccine we have a valuable 
agent for the protection of fowls against natural 
infection with fowl pox. Employed in conjunc- 
tion with hygienic measures, it should bring 
about a marked and rapid reduction in the 
incidence of this disease on a farm. 

The duration of the immunity artificially con- 
ferred by vaccination is about six months. 


North of England Division Discussion on 
Mr. Dobson’s Paper on ‘‘ Poultry Diseases ’’ 


[The paper by Mr. N. Dobson, B.SC., M.R.C.V.S., 
reproduced earlier in this issue, was presented not 
only at the Annual Meeting of the Lincolnshire 
Division at Grantham, on, February 9th, 1933, but 
also at the Annual Meeting of the North of 
England Division, held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, on 
March 11th, 1933. There was little discussion 
alt the Lincolnshire Division meeting, but we have 
received a report of that at the meeting of the 
North of England Division, and it is published 
below.—Eb., V.R.} 

Mr. J. R. Riper (Hon. Secretary of the North 
< Division), opening the discussion, 
said :— 

In rising to open the discussion on Mr. Dobson’s 
excellent paper I should explain that I have been 
favoured with an advance copy, and to that ex- 
tent I have been able to consider the various 
matters for at least a brief space before this 
meeting. I am quite sure I shall be voicing the 
unanimous feeling of this meeting when I say 
that we are all very deeply indebted to Mr. Dobson 
for the trouble he has taken to produce so splen- 
did a demonstration, which cannot fail to be of 
practical value, followed by a concise and well- 
illustrated paper. ; 

The subject of Poultry Diseases opens up a 
new field to the general practitioner—one which 
he must explore if he is to keep himself abreast 
of modern tendencies, and one which he must 
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not neglect if he really means to do his duty by 
the community. There can be only one penalty 
if the practitioner fails to take the opportunities 
presented to him—the invasion of the field by 
the patent medicine vendor, and we may rest 
assured that he will not fail to make his invasion 
profitable, at least to himself. ‘ 

Perhaps the most interesting point of a general 
character which has emerged from my reading 
of Mr. Dobson’s paper is the extreme importance 
attached to the principles of modern preventive 
medicine. It seems to me that only in excep- 
tional cases, when birds of high value are con- 
cerned, can the question of treatment enter into 
our calculations, hence it is imperative that we 
should be fully cognisant of the methods ayail- 
able to prevent infection of poultry, and to 
control the spread of their diseases when these 
make their appearance. By far the most impor- 
tant of these measures is quarantine of new 
arrivals (including birds which have been sent 
away from the flock for some temporary reason). 
Those of us who have to deal with large numbers 
of animals of any species will know the truth of 
this statement. 

The next important point is the observance of 
the general principles of hygiene, and | would 
include in that broad term the vital matter of 
disinfection. One could have wished for more 
details regarding the most satisfactory methods 
of disinfection of land and buildings. I note 
that no reference has been made to the blow 
lamp as a method of disinfection. Admittedly it 
is laborious, but so far as | know, if properly 
used, it is effective when other methods have 
failed. 

With regard to bacillary white diarrhea, it 
seems to me that three points are of great impor- 
tance to the poultry farmer: 

(a) The risk of loss of young chicks. 

(b) The reduced fertility of adult hens, and 

(c) The creation of carrier fowls, which may 
form a reservoir for the propagation 
of the disease. 

Modern methods of incubator hatching, and the 
use of brooders, as Mr. Dobson says, do favour 
the spread of the disease, and these methods 
would have a serious influence on the control of 
an outbreak. 

Reduced egg yields have an economic impor- 
tance which need not be emphasised. 

Carrier birds can only be detected by means 
of the agglutination test, and the extent to which 
this test is used by poultry farmers shows that 
they value it highly. I am glad to note that Mr. 
Dobson advises that all stock should be tested, 
and not merely the breeding stock. Clearly the 
test provides the most satisfactory means of pre- 
vention. 

One recognises the difficulty in selecting 
material suitable for inclusion in a paper cover- 
ing so wide a field, but I am sorry that no refer- 
ence has been made to coccidiosis. 1 have heard 
this disease described as the greatest menace to 
oultry keepers—greater even than other diseases, 
vecause of the extreme difficulty in disinfecting 
land and houses. Cropping for hay is not entirely 
satisfactory, for the disease may be re-introduced 
with the litter derived from this source. My in- 
formant was a lady of mature experience in the 
poultry world. Lime had not proved of value on 
the land, and the blow lamp had been found to 
be the only reliable means of disinfecting houses. 
Rats may be troublesome as possible spreaders of 
infection, apart from their more obvious depreda- 
tions. A fairly satisfactory method of overcoming 
the rat menace is to sink wire netting into the 
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ground round the bottom of poultry houses. In 
one case al least this digging was followed by an 
outbreak of gapes, and the suggestion was made 
that possibly the parasites had been carried down 
into the soil by earthworms, to be brought up 
again by the digging operations. Such an experi- 
ence does suggest that the known methods of 
disinfection are not invariably efficient. I have 
recentty had the opportunity to visit several up- 
to-date poultry estaplishments, and a method to 
limit the spread of disease amongst young chicks 
which appealed to me was the use of ordinary 
newspaper. The usual hovers having wire mesh 
bottoms were placed on sheets of newspaper, 
and this was destroyed daily by burning. I would 
like to ask Mr. Dobson to give us the technique 
of a satisfactory. method of diagnosing coccidiosis 
in the living chick. 

One of our distinguished members, on another 
occasion, made the remark that man has con- 
verted the domestic fowl into a veritable patho- 
logical museum. That remark prompts the sug- 
gestion that we have in the humble hen a fruitful 
field for investigation, one which must be of value 
in the long run to the poultry farmer, and to the 
nation as a whole, for | think I am approximately 
correct when I say that the value of imported eggs 
reaches the huge total of something in the 
neighbourhood of £16,000,000 annually. 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has 
recognised the importance of the poultry indus- 
try by including in the syllabus for the new five 
years course much matter relative to the manage- 
ment of poultry and their diseases. 

The National Veterinary Medical Association 
is likewise alive to the importance of the subject. 
Indeed, this demonstration and lecture is the 
direct result of the labours of the “ National ” 
President, and the co-operation of the Chief 
Veterinary Officer of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries and the Director of the Ministry's 
Laboratory at Weybridge, to whom our thanks 
are due for their valuable help. 

Can we not, as practitioners, let it be known 
that the veterinary profession is ready and 
anxious to assist the poultry farmer, notwith- 
standing the infinitesimal value of the individual 
bird, and by so doing assist in that revival of 
general prosperity which everyone so ardently 
desires? 

Mr. H. S. Evpuick said that, with regard to 
hatching out in incubators, there was a process 
in America whereby groups of 13 chicks hatched 
out in these appliances were taken out and a 

yatch kept on them. If one developed bacillary 
white diarrhoea it was at once taken out of the 
group and the process of segregation continued. 

Concerning the effect of tuberculosis on ducks, 
Mr. Elphick quoted a case some years ago in the 
Newcastle area where, although a number of hens 
were affected with tuberculosis, ducks which 
were running with them did not appear to be 
affected at all. He found afterwards that none 
of the ducks became tuberculous. Mr. Elphick 
went on to say that the land on that place was 
dressed with a thick coating of old-fashioned 
green gas lime. Old birds were cleared out and 
others took their places, and the same applied 
to the herd on this farm. After that dressing there 
was not a single case of either bovine tubercu- 
losis or avian tuberculosis on the place. He 
thought that pointed fairly plainly to the fact 
that a thick coating of green gas lime acted as an 
excellent disinfectant. A certain way of using 
methylated spirit had also been found eflicacious, 
especially in regard to sick cats or dogs. 

Mr. Rider, said Mr. Elphick, had mentioned 
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the blow lamp as a disinfectant; and Mr. Dobson 
himself had alluded to boiling water. No doubt 
in large places where there was a large boiler, 
the idea was feasible. ‘ Personally,” observed 
Mr. Elphick, “ my belief is that there is no finer 
thing in this connection than the use of real steam. 
‘hat goes into all places, and is generally quicker 
than that of the blow lamp. I have had experi- 
ence of it in tackling the disinfecting of large 
stables in this town for pink eye some years ago. 
We joined up a pipe to a large boiler, and saved 
labour costs. The live steam proved most 
cifective.” 

Mr. LYLE Stewart said that it was a real educa- 
tion to have a man like Mr. Dobson with them 
giving demonstrations, as one almost invariably 
got a tip or two, even though one had done the 
same kind of work frequently. ‘“ There is no 
doubt about it,’ said Mr. Stewart, “ the class of 
people who are interested in poultry are a pro- 
gressive and intelligent lot. Quite recently I 
addressed a meeting of the poultry keepers in 
this town, and I can assure you that there was 
not a vacant seat. The people absolutely flock 
to these lectures. There is a definite demand for 
knowledge respect of poultry’ diseases. 
Evidently it is recognised that disease is a marked 
deterrent to progress.” Mr. Stewart proceeded to 
speak of diagnosing for bacillary white diarrhea, 
and said that practitioners would be well advised 
to be quite up-to-date in recommendations as to 
droppings of bacillary white diarrhoea birds. He 
had recently found a form. of coccidiosis 
in existence which had symptoms hitherto un- 
noticed in this country, although he had been 
informed that it had been recorded in the States. 
It was a very virulent type of disease, as in a 
few days over 300 or 400 birds might die, and 
at an age when one would not expect coccidiosis 
to exist. The birds he had examined were about 
13 or 14 months old, and in death they were 
plump and firm. Mr. Stewart described the 
symptoms from his examination. 

He did not know as yet of any really good 
method of treating for this disease. The subject 
was not sufficiently investigated—it was in a state 
of flux. A disinfection of the land might be of 
service. He thought the land affected ought to be 
saturated with corrosive sublimate, which would 
kill everything that would come into contact 
with it. On the other hand, it was doubtful if 
that treatment would actually work. As to iodine 
treatment, he thought that was on the wane. 
Hydrochloric acid treatment was simple and as 
good as any. He would like to ask Mr. Dobson 
whether, in the event of fowl pox occurring in a 
flock, and affected birds having run with non- 
alYected birds, he would vaccinate the whole lot 
right away or wait for a period. 


Mr. W. Jackson YounG said that veterinary sur- 


geons were fully equipped to tackle poultry. 


diseases, but he reminded them that such work 
was really a commercial matter. “ We must know 
the anatomy of the fowl,” said Mr. Young. 
“ Thanks to Dr. O. C. Bradley, we have a most 
wonderful book on the ‘ Structure of the Fowl.’ 
We must know the anatomy and also the physio- 
logy of the bird before we can approach the 
disease element. I do not know how many 
poultry keepers understand that the hen has only 
one ovary. Frequently, | ask poultry keepers 
questions: for instance, ‘how many eggs can a 
hen lay in its life-time?’ They cannot tell me. 
Scientists can tell. It is important that we know 
the structure of the fowl intimately, even down 
to the microscopical structure of the various 


organs. We must understand that before tackling 
diseases of the fowl.” 

“We have,” continued Mr. Young, “ a vast 
amount of literature about this subject of poultry 
diseases. Some of it | read and try to digest, 
with a fair amount of salt and scepticism.” 

“I noticed that Mr. Dobson stressed the impor- 
tance of distinguishing between contagious 
catarrh and fowl pox,” said Mr. Young. “1 find 
that there is a fair amount of confusion amongst 
poultry keepers connected with these two condi- 
tions. Only recently I saw some poultry affected 
with fowl pox, and they certainly were picking 
and pecking at each other’s wattles and combs. 
_ “To come to the question of tuberculosis, | am 
in full agreement with Mr. Dobson’s remarks 
about the incidence of avian tuberculosis and 
tuberculosis in pigs. I consider that poultry and 
pigs do not go well together. It is bad practice 
to keep pigs in styes in which hens and other 
birds perch, because of the droppings getting 
down amongst the pigs. That should be pro- 
hibited by law. The keeping of fowls in cow- 
sheds should likewise be prohibited by law, if it 
were only from a hygienic point of view.” 

“ Disinfection,” proceeded Mr. Young, “is a 
subject close to my work and study. Before we 
can disinfect properly and scientifically we have 
to know the nature of the disease. We want to 
know all about the disease and the disease 
emanations. I certainly do not agree with the 
advocacy of the ordinary coal-tar preparations 
on the market and what they stand for. Some of 
them are absolutely useless. They have a smell 
right enough, but are devoid of disinfectant action. 
‘ Approved’ disinfectants are submitted to a deli- 
cate test and can be recommended. A preparation 
similar to lysol has a wonderful action because 
of its coagulative properties.” 

“I first saw the blow lamp used in Edinburgh 
in my student days in the late 90’s. That was 
in connection with an outbreak of glanders, when 
stables were disinfected by this means. Un- 
doubtedly the flame was useful, but it had its 
dangers, as in the case of old wooden structures 
the blow lamp might easily set them on fire. 

“IT was interested in the remarks of Mr. Dobson 
about the 10 per cent. washing soda solutions. 
He has given us the result of Sa scientific 
findings as to disinfection. shall watch the 
action of the 10 per cent. solution of carbonate 
of soda with interest; and I shall certainly watch 
with as much interest the action of that solution 
on the hands and arms of the people using it. 
I think the solution of alkali is quite on the right 
lines. Perhaps we should have them stronger 
and applied with a proptr sprayer. Some forms 
of sprayers are of no use at all, because of the 
lack of a proper distributive capacity. 

“T have had a fair amount of experience with 
disinfectants. Some poultry keepers sul- 
phurous acid, and its anhydride can be obtained 
in cylinders. It has a lethal effect on many 

arasites. My favourite disinfectant for poultry 

ouses, where they can be sealed up, is gaseous 
formalin, prepared by mixing formalin with per- 
manganate of potash crystals. It is absolutely 
lethal. The mixing of formalin and permanganate 
of potash is very simple. Care has to be taken 
in the selection of the crystals: it is not fool- 
proof, and I have had accidents where the material 
has burst into flame. One has to be careful also 
if cats or dogs get into the dark corners where 
the mixture has to be used in premises. I have 
had instances where cats have been found dead 
after the mixture had been used. 

“Then there is the humble whitewash. If one 
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desires to add a disinfectant, one can do so. 
The adding of alum to whitewash has its uses; 
but whitewash and alum applied by means of 
a brush is of no value whatever from the point of 
view of a disinfectant. I give that as the result 
of experience; and I have noticed that the Minis- 
try is also agreed that whitewash is of little value 
in that respect. Whitewash covers up a lot of 
dirt; it is handy in a lazy man’s hands.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Young paid a tribute to Mr. 
Dobson’s faculty of summarising his viewpoints 
on the three features of his address, and expressed 
the hope that when the address was printed it 
would be carefully studied. 

Tue REPLY 

Mr. Dobson, replying to the discussion, said he 

yas glad that Mr. Kider had referred to the blow 
lamp as a means of disinfecting houses. Mr. 
Jackson Young had also referred to the matter. 
There was one great difficulty in using the blow 
lamp, in a certain kind of poultry house: large 
quantities of these houses were built of extremely 
thin material, having been put on the market 
through a tremendous amount of competition, and 
there had been some accidents with the blow 
lamp. Nevertheless, he must say that, for cocci- 
diosis especially, he would place his confidence 
in the effects of the blow lamp used with dis- 
cretion, rather than in any other disinfectant. 

“Mr. Rider referred to the question of cocci- 
diosis,” continued Mr. Dobson, “ I purposely did 
not refer to that, because, as you may know, the 
Agricultural Research Council has recently called 
together several Committees. Of these, one is to 
investigate fowl paralysis and allied diseases and 
coccidiosis. These are very important problems. 
But | think the two other diseases, bacillary 
white diarrhoea and tuberculosis, in regard to 
their tremendous losses, are more dangerous than 
are generally known. Going from county to 
county, I find that many persons deny that tuber- 
culosis occurs in their particular area. It is only 
necessary to look through the records kept in 
our own laboratory to see that that is quite in- 
correct. Tuberculosis does account for a large 
amount of damage. 

“ Regarding treatment for coccidiosis, I can 
say little; I do not consider a perfect treatment 
has been discovered yet. An iodine preparation 
in the hands of some people has been found very 
good; and | think particularly so when the owner 
takes every possible precaution to prevent the 
spread of the disease by killing off agp tl —_ 
and keeping the premises scrupulously cle: It 
is amazing to find some large commercial saiiery 
farms so dirty; as you enter the door you can 
smell something is wrong-—dropping boards not 
having been cleaned for months, and that in large 
commercial businesses. That is obviously wrong. 
There is also the question of feeding on the 
ground. You still find a lot of people advocating 
that in order to give their birds exercise, especi- 
ally in intensive or semi-!ntensive systems, the 
food must be thrown on to some form of litter, 
so that the birds will have to scratch for it. It 
is quite true to say that the birds get a form of 
exercise; but they could get it in another way, 
better and healthier altogether. Foodstuffs are 
badly contaminated in mixing it amongst the 
litter, and this method fosters outbreaks of 
disease. 

“Concerning fowl pox, the vaccine does not 
confer immunity at once. The immunity is estab- 
lished in a period of a fortnight or three weeks. 
The birds are susceptible during that period. In 
a severe outbreak it is advisable to kill off all 
the affected birds, and vaccinate the remainder.” 
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REMARKS ON SOME MEDICINAL 
PRODUCTS OF ANIMAL ORIGIN* 


H. S. ELPHICK, M.R.C.Y.S. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


It is 24 years ago since I was last honoured 
by being elected your President. Much water 
has flowed under the bridges since then, and 
Time, impatient, has waited for none of us. As 
'Time has moved so has that old-man-and-youth- 
combined, Change. Changes in our friends, 
manners, dress, customs, modes of locomotion, 
entertainments, research and modes of diag- 
nosis and treatment of disease. Blood tests, 
vaccines, sera, X-ray, radiant heat and many 
other modes of diagnosis and treatment were 
scarcely thought of 30 odd and less years ago. 
Yet we are told there is nothing new under the 
sun! 

It has always been a difficult matter for a 
newly-elected President to think of some = sub- 
ject for his presidential address. He must cast 
about for a possible “ something new ’’ which 
he thinks may be of interest not only to his 
immediate hearers but to others of his calling 
or profession who may by chance cast an eye 
over such address when, or if, put into print. 

I would give my address the following title: 
* Remarks on Some Medicinal Products of 
Animal Origin ”; in short, a few words on gland 
therapy. 

History on this subject in any concrete form 
dates back to about 1899 when Brown-Séquard 
published the first work of any moment, But 
the ancients had some idea of gland therapy, 
for we are told Hippocrates made a study of the 
subject from a therapeutic point of view and 
Diascorides and Celcus treated ailments, thought 
to be due to disease of certain organs in man, 
by giving by the mouth these same organs from 
animals. Rennet was used for stomach and 
bowel disorders, the brain of the hare for 
nervous, and the liver of birds, ete., for hepatic 
troubles. The testicles of the ass were believed 
by Pliny to have an aphrodisiac effect on man. 

Since 1889 endocrinic or internal-secretion 
glands have received much attention; the func- 
tions of many are well understood and their 
active principles have been isolated. These 
active principles have hecome of great and ever- 
increasing importance to the clinician as they 
have been found to have very definite physio- 
logical activity. It would appear that the 
endocriniec glands may each be somewhat depen- 
dent on the other and do not always act singly 
or as independent units, Let one or more of 
these glands become disordered or non-func- 
tional and the result is illness, of greater or 
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lesser degree, which may be very difficult to 
diagnose. 

The mechanism whereby a body responds to 
the action of the hormone is not yet quite under- 
stood. One person, for instance, will go white 
with passion or shock whilst another will go 
red. The condition is no doubt controlled by 
the greater or lesser amount of secretion from 
the suprarenal gland. But the action, or shall 
I call it reaction, is so very sudden that one can 
scarcely credit the fact. 

Now let us consider some of the glands 
separately. 

Tuyrow.—This gland consists of numerous 
oval or round vesicles enclosed by a framework 
of connective tissue and lined by granular 
cubical cells. These cells secrete a_ viscid 
material which is stored in the cavities of the 
vesicles and contains iodine. This iodine is 
absorbed from the alimentary tract and the 
normal amount present in the gland of the 
human being is 25 mgrms. The active principle 
of the gland is known as thyroxine and was 
first demonstrated by Kendall and since by 
Harington, who also produced it synthetically. 
The action of thyroxine is to regulate the rate 
of metabolism in the body and, to quote Samson 
Wright, ‘‘ If the hormone is found in appro- 
priate amounts development takes place nor- 
mally and the various activities of the body 
proceed in their usual way.” If there is an 
abnormal production of the secretion we get the 
condition known as exophthalmic goitre or 
Grave’s disease. If the production is subnormal, 
cretinism is the result in the child and 
myxcedema in the adult. 

I cannot say that I have met with either of 
these conditions in animals, but cretinism is 
found in sheep in those regions where endemic 
cretinism is found in man, viz., the enclosed 
valleys of the Alps and Pyrenees. It can be, and 
has been, produced experimentally by excising 
the gland. I do not know that Grave’s disease 
exists in animals for, though one meets with 
the dry, seurfy condition of the skin, accom- 
panied by alopecia, in old obese dogs which is 
met with in man, yet that very constant pro- 
trusion of the eyeballs seen in the latter is cer- 
tainly absent in the former. But [ think there 
must be some relation between the two, for I 
have found the administration of thyroid cer- 
tainly improves the skin condition and the dog 
tends at least to lose some of its obesity. The 
dose is 4 grain, increased gradually to eight to 
12 grains over a period of 12 to 14 days and 
then gradually reduced to the 4 grain, when 
dosage stops. The dose is given three times a 
day. 

In the child thyroid is given in delayed or 
arrested development, and I suggest that it 
might also be tried in those undeveloped pot- 
bellied pups we all come across. 
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PARATHYROIDS.—These glands, four in number, 
lie close to the thyroid. They consist of masses 
or columns of cells with numerous wide vas- 
cular channels between them, The cells are of 
two types: (1) principal or nen-granular cells 
with faintly staining nuclei; (2) a few eosinophil 
cells with well-marked: nuclei, which, according 
to Samson Wright, do not appear until puberty. 
The glands control the calcium level of the blood 
and sv, through the blood, the functions of the 
nervous and muscular tissues. Extirpation or 
severe injury to them causes tetany, character- 
ised by painful and tonic and symmetrical spasm 
of the muscles of the extremities. In the case 
of injury to the glands the exhibition of 1/20th 
grain tablets of parathyroid gland has relieved 
the tetanic condition, prevented the attacks and 
prolonged life until the injured glands have 
regained their normal condition, 

In conjunction with 24} grains of calcium 
lactate the condition known as thrush or psilosis, 
a disease characterised by sore mouth and 
tongue and a gastro-intestinal catarrh with 
occasional diarrhea, has been successfully 
treated. Might not such treatment be tried in 
those aphthous conditions of the mouth, with 
bad breath and diarrhea, seen in dogs and cats? 

Now I am treading on dangerous ground: Is 
it possible that one of the much-discussed causes 
of milk fever, calcium deficiency in the blood, 
may be due to some obscure and temporary 
affection of the parathyroids? It would be diffi- 
cult and too expensive to prove this in the cow, 
but, in the bitch, the oral administration of 
parathyroid, both with and without calcium lae- 
tate, would be extremely interesting 
experiment. 

In the human it is recognised that in certain 
forms of epilepsy there is a lessening of the 
caleium content of the blood, and here para- 
thyroid and calcium lactate are indicated. It 
has lately been brought to my notice that chorea 
is being very successfully treated by the admin- 
istration of 4 grain parathyroid night and 
morning, in conjunction with 5 grains calcium 
lactate three times a day. The parathyroid must 
be given on an empty stomach, so the dog should 
be fed only once a day, namely, at midday. 
The action of most hormones is lost if given 
on a full stomach, Treatment should continue 
for 14 to 16 days. 

Pirurrary.—This gland is divided into two 
lobes—anterior and posterior—infundibulum or 
stalk and tuber cinereum. We will skip the 
histology. It would be as well to explain that 
the anterior lobe has two parts: anterior and 
tuberalis; and the posterior lobe two parts: 
intermedia and nervosa. 

Functions.—The anterior part of the anterior 
lobe produces a secretion which controls the 
development of the brain and sex glands and 
the growth of the skeleton and is, without doubt, 
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the most vital portion of the gland. The func- 
tions of the tuberalis are not understood, 

The intermediate part of the posterior lobe 
produces an active principle, alpha-hypophamine, 
which stimulates uterine musculature, and 
another, beta-hypophamine, which raises the 
blood pressure. It controls urination, influences 
metabolism and may assist in the onset of 
labour. The nervosa portion carries the secre- 
tions from the intermediate part to the blood 
or cerebro-spinal fluid. 

Pituitary (posterior lobe) extract is used in 
cases of uterine atony and uterine hremorrhage, 
both post-partum and other forms, Care should 
always be taken to examine the cervix before 
using the drug, for, if this is not dilated, the 
contractions may produce rupture of the uterus. 
In any case, examine your patient by both in- 
ternal and external manipulation, for, if there 
is that single large pup or a mal-presentation 
you run a risk with the drug. I have found 
pituitary (in the form of Infundin) useful also 
in helping in the expulsion of the foetal mem- 
branes in some few cases. I Know this is not 
considered good practice in human obstetrics, 
for it is apt to produce hour-glass constriction 
of the womb and thus defeat its own ends, 

Pituitary is said to increase lactation and IL 
think, from my experience, that this is so. 

It is a remarkable thing that from the urine 
of pregnant women a preparation has been made 
by Messrs. Parke, Davis and Co., which simu- 
lates, if it is not the same as, the extract made 
from the anterior lobe itself. This is extremely 
interesting in that it is now not only quite pos- 
sible but feasible that the preparation of such 
hormone from the urine of any female—human 
or animal—will definitely settle the question as 
to whether that female is pregnant or not. 
Rectal examination in the large animals is fairly 
definite, but in the small ones we are often up 
against a false pregnancy and may be misled 
by the distended abdomen and the presence of 
lactation. 

Dr. Doisy, of St. Louis University, first pro- 
duced a hormone, in the form of colourless 
rhomboid or hexagon flat crystals, from the 
urine and blood of pregnant women and animals, 
and not only from the urine and blood, but from 
the placental and follicular fluids. 

OVARIAN SUBSTANCE is used in those conditions, 
indicative of impaired function of the glands, 
such as amenorrhea and dysmenorrhcea, It is 
also given in cases of sterility when such con- 
dition is due to some faulty ovulation. 

OrcHITIC SUBSTANCE is obtained from the inter- 
stitial cells of the testicle and is largely respon- 
sible for the development of the usual male 
characteristics. Its use is indicated in sterility, 
impotence and premature old age in the man. 
In the woman, instances are quoted where 
menstruation has returned after administration 


of the orchitic gland. A combination of orchitic 
and ovarian substances is commonly used and 
they may have some good effect in infantalism. 

PANCREAS.—The pancreas has both internal 
and external secretions. Extirpation of the 
gland in the dog, pig and cat, by Minkowsky and 
Mehring, produced diabetes similar to that 
disease in man. If, however, the duct of the 
gland is tied, such symptoms are not produced, 
thus pointing to the fact that it is the internal 
secretion of the gland that matters. Grafting 
produces the same effect. 

It is generally accepted that the gland con- 
sists of two separate and distinct tissues, viz., 
the secretory alveoli and the islets of 
Langerhans. Some authorities assert that the 
latter differ in no respect, morphologically and 
embryologically, from the former, Others, 
again, do not agree with this and state that they 
are analogous to the cortex of the adrenal gland 
and epithelial portion of the pituitary body, and 
treat them as distinct organs, There is no 
doubt, however, that insulin (discovered by 
Banting, in 1922) is obtained from the islet 
tissue, 

The whole gland is used in carbohydrate 
indigestion and certain forms of diabetes 
mellitus. Extract of pancreas contains diastase, 
steapsin, trypsin, erapsin and a ferment not 
unlike rennet. 

The diastase converts starch into sugar, 
steapsin emulsifies fats, trypsin and erapsin turn 
proteids into peptones and the rennet-like 
ferment curdles milk. 

The juice of the gland passes through ducts 
to the intestine, but the secretion from the islets 
of Langerhans is absorbed into the blood. The 
juice controls digestion, whilst the secretion 
controls the liver in its production of sugar. 

Insulin, as stated above, is the extract obtained 
from the islets of Langerhans and its action is 
te change ordinary glucose into another form of 
glucose (gamma-glucose) which is of more use 
to the body. When secretion is lessened there 
is so much more unsuitable sugar in the blood. 
This overplus makes its appearance in the urine 
and is recognised as diabetes mellitus. 

You will remember that, at the beginning of 
this address, I mentioned that the endocrine 
organs may each be somewhat dependent on the 
other and do not always act singly. In the case 
of insulin it is a fact that not only is pituitary 
extract antagonistic to it but adrenalin also. 
Thus diabetes may not be due to some pancreatic 
fault alone, 

THE SUPRARENAL OR ADRENAL glands are situated 
above or in front of the kidneys and consist each 
of two portions, the cortex and medulla. 

The cortex consists of columns of many-sided 
cells with very distinct nuclei and a_ large 
number of fat granules are present in the proto- 
plasm. The cells are in three layers or zones: 
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(a) the outer or glomerular; (b) middle or 
fasciculate; and (c) inner or reticulate. 

The medulla is composed of many-sided, in- 
definitely-shaped cells irregularly arranged. 
Large blood spaces are seen in its substance 
which is, on account of the dark brown stain 
which it takes on when stained with chromic 
acid, known as chromophil tissue. 

The cortex is absolutely essential to life, but 
the reason for this is not, I think, known. This 
has been proved by extirpation. The medulla 
may be completely destroyed with no ill-effects. 

Observers have associated the cortex with the 
metabolism of cholesterin. Is it not possible 
that, as the deposition of cholesterin crystals in 
the choroid plexus of the brain of the horse 
produces psammoma or brain tumour in that 
animal, some increased, or, on the other hand, 
decreased functioning of the suprarenal gland, 
or rather of the cortical portion of it, may be the 
cause of the deposition of these crystals? 

There is more fatty content in this gland 
than in other organ or tissue of the body. <A 
diet containing a large amount of cholesterin 
increases this fatty content. The diet of the 
horse may thus affect the gland and, indirectly, 
the brain of the horse. 

Extracts from the cortex, when subcutaneously 
injected into cats from which the glands have 
een extirpated, prolonged their lives as long 
as they received the injections. 

From the medulla is made the active prin- 
ciple epinephrin or adrenalin. This stimulates 
the whole vaso-motor system and, in consequence, 
by contracting the blood-vessels, raises the blood 
pressure ; it slows the heart by stimulating the 
vagus centre and is consequently a heart muscle 
tonic and stimulant. 

It is used subcutaneously (1: 1,000) for arrest- 
ing local hemorrhage, and when combined with 
a local anzesthetic, such as eucaine, is an excel- 
lent aid in small operations, especially in the 
extirpation of small tumours, operations on the 
eye, dentistry, and in conjunctivitis. 

The intramuscular injection of 5 minims of 
1: 1,000 solution of adrenalin in a bad asth- 
matical paroxysm is really marvellous in its 
results. It is of some benefit also in cases of 
ascites, as it increases the flow of urine and 
seems, if not to stop, at least to hinder the out- 
flow of fluid into the abdomen, possibly by 
constricting the vessels. The abdomen is, of 
course, tapped first and the adrenalin injected 
into the peritoneal cavity daily for three or 
four days. 

[A case in a West Highland terrier, here re- 
counted by Mr. Elphick in illustration of this 
treatment in ascites, is reproduced in the Clinical 
Section of this issue.—Eb., V.R.] 

The drug has been used with success in cases 
of purpura hemorrhagica and hemoglobinuria. 

SpPLENIC Extract.—This is used in the treat- 


ment of eczema. The liquid extract is injected 
intravenously or subcutaneously, the dose for 
the dog being 5 ¢«.c. to 10 cc. every other day. 
Three or four injections are usually sufficient. 

I have tried spleen treatment on horses with 
‘ankered feet (this condition being by some con- 
sidered to be a form of eczema), but without 
result. Either the dose advised was not large 
enough or canker may not be a form of eczema. 

I have used the dried spleen, obtained from 
Messrs. Armour, in 15 grain doses three times 
au day, in cases of asthma in the dog with some 
success, It is, of course, given orally. You must, 
however, be sure you have asthma to deal with 
and not the pseudo-asthmatical wheeze conse- 
quent on bad teeth and stomach. In that case 
you will be disappointed and your money thrown 
away. 

Commercial enterprise is for ever closely 
watching the result) obtained by research 
workers, and with the aid of the biological 
chemist, has placed on the market many useful 
products, The dosage is very carefully investi- 
gated before being placed on the market for our 
use, Most of these preparations are obtained 
from the sheep and pig and, to make assurance 
doubly sure, it is the custom to employ veteri- 
nary surgeons to examine each carcass before 
making the product. Thus you will see how 
our profession safeguards not only the doctor 
and the veterinary surgeon but the patient from 
any possible source of infection. 


REGISTRATION OF OSTEOPATHS 


If a person wishes to become an osteopath 
under the provisions of the Registration and 
Regulation of Osteopaths Bill, the text of 
which was issued recently, he will have to be 
qualified in 17 different subjects, in addition to 
having a thorough knowledge of osteopathy. A 
total of 4,422 hours of study are to be devoted to 
the whole of the subjects, of which 1,466 hours 
are allocated to osteopathy. Other —— 
subjects are anatomy, minor surgery, chemistry, 
histology, physiology, pathology, bacteriology, 
hygiene, gynecology, and obstetrics. The object 
of the measure is stated to be to place the prac- 
tice of osteopathy, a$ a developing system of 
treatment of disease by manipulative methods, 
under the control of a Statutory Board with 
power to enforce a prescribed standard of educa- 
tion and _ professional competence upon all 
osteopathic practitioners. It is proposed to estab- 
lish a Register, similar to the Register maintained 
by the General Medical Council, under statutory 
authority. The Bill is backed by members of the 
three parties. 

* * * 

The Sanitary Inspector of Kilmarnock, in the 
course of his annual report on the sanitary con- 
ditions of the burgh in 1932, makes serious allega- 
tions as to the practices of certain milk retailers. 
He asks the question—‘ When is the Government 
going to bring out an order stopping retailers of 
milk from buying ‘ dried milk powder,’ adding 
water, and selling the same as fresh milk ? This 
is being done by some of the large retailers quite 
openly.” 
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Clinical and Case Reports 


AMPUTATION OF THE PROLAPSED 
RECTUM IN A SOW* 


H. LLEWELYN JONES, M.R.C.V.S. 
DENBIGH 


I report this case not because the operation 
performed in connection therewith is anything 
out of the ordinary—for I expect every country 
practitioner has practised it at some time or 
other—but on account of subsequent happenings. 

Subject.—Cross-bred large white sow—with her 
fourth litter of 12 pigs, four days old. 

History.—During the act of farrowing the 
rectum was everted and the owner replaced it. 
This happened several times and eventually the 
“prolapse ’’ became so congested, swollen and 
lacerated by rubbing against the walls that on the 
fourth day the owner sent for me. When I 
saw the case the patient was ill—off her feed, 
constantly lying down and four of the young pigs 
had died from want of nourishment; the re- 
mainder looked half starved and the sow looked 
like dying. I informed the owner that the only 
hope of saving the animal was amputation of the 
damaged portion, to which he agreed. 

The operation was performed under the effects 
of chloral hydrate and a local anesthetic. 

A rolling-pin was inserted well into the rectum 
and the two folds sutured all round—-as I thought 
-—with overlapping individual silk sutures, and 
the damaged portion removed (while the rolling- 
pin was still in situ) with a razor. The pin was 
then removed and the stump pushed in, but just 
then a mass of bowels appeared through the rectal 
opening and I at once came to the conclusion 
that my sutures could not have included both 
folds of the bowels on the floor of the rectum. I 
said nothing, but pushed back the three or four 
feet of bowel, put four tape sutures across the 
rectum, allowed the patient to get up and left 
some liquid paraffin to be given twice a day with 
milk and eggs. Not for a moment did I think 
the sow would survive, but for nearly two days 
she stood up; at any rate, she was never seen 
lying down. She did not partake of any food, 
but according to instructions the two middle 
sutures were undone, but not removed, and the 
feces removed with the finger. 

On the third day she took some milk and from 
that day she “ never looked back,” as they say. 
The two middle sutures were removed two days 
after she commenced feeding and the remaining 
two a few days later. She reared seven of the 
pigs and they are now a month old—and “ both 
mother and family are doing well.” 


* Received through Captain R. L. Lewis, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., Record for the 
North Wales Division, N.V.M.A. 


- It was fortunate for her, in my opinion, that 
she stood up for the first two days, for no doubt 
it helped to keep the bowels in the abdominal 
and not in the pelvic cavity. I find pigs “do 
well” after any operation—their power of resis- 
tance to sepsis is greater than that in any other 
of our patients. 

I daresay some of your readers, after perusing 
this, will be surprised that I failed to suture 
properly. Well, after all, these things do happen, 
and I am not afraid of admitting my mistake, if it 
will be a warning and help to others. 


* * 


INTRAPERITONEAL INJECTION OF 
ADRENALIN IN ASCITES* 
H. S. ELPHICK, M.R.C.V.S. 


The subject was a white West Highland bitch, 
aged 13 years. 

On February 16th this animal was brought to 
my surgery for examination, the abdomen being 
enormously distended. Ascites was diagnosed 
and tapping for relief of the condition was 
immediately proceeded with. Two pints of fluid 
were removed and, with a view to the prevention 
of a recurrence, an intraperitoneal injection was 
made of 10 minims adrenalin (1: 1,000). 

On the following day a further 15 minims 
adrenalin were injected, though with some hesi- 
taney, as the dog appeared to be almost 
collapsed on account of the extra heart stimula- 
tion resulting from the previous administration. 
Next day the procedure was repeated, with 5 
minims, 

The dog was seen again on February 22nd, 
25th and 28th, and on March 9th and 10th, when 
the photograph (exhibited at the meeting) was 
taken. The dog is now in robust health and 
spirits ; there is no further accumulation of fluid 
in the abdomen, and she sits up and runs up 
and down stairs as formerly. 


* * * * * 


TRAUMA OF A COW’S UDDER 


F. C. HEATHCOTE, M.R.C.V.S. 
BRIDGNORTH 


I deem the following unusual case to be worth 
recording because recovery is now an accom- 
plished and, under the circumstances, a remark- 
able fact. 

A freshly-calved Hereford cow was found one 
evening at milking time to be suffering from a 
deep ventral wound some five inches long separ- 
ating the two halves of its udder along the 
septum to a depth of two inches; another wound 
leading off this one was large enough to permit 


* Case recounted in the course of a presidential 
address delivered to the North of England Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., on the occasion of the Annual 
Meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne, March 11th, 1933. 
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my middle finger to pass down to its extremity 
into the left hind quarter. There was very little 
blood encountered other than some clots, the 
colour of the divided tissue was almost black, 
and it looked a fairly hopeless case. However, 
as there was very little milk oozing from the 
trauma and there was no obstruction to the 
flow of milk from any of the quarters, I decided 
to suture after carefully syringing and swabbing 
with a 5 per cent. lysol solution. The silk 
sutures remained in position but began to slough 
about the fourth day, when they were removed. 
syringing with lysol solution for ten days, then 
with lead acetate solution till healing was com- 
plete. Aseptic use of a self-retaining silver milk 
syphon was made repeatedly for the left-hind 
quarter, to minimise occlusion. 

The cow was a splendid patient; she is in full 
milk now and her recovery is complete. 


Review 


[Elements of Horsemanship. By WILLIAM 
Fawcett. Published by The Field, The Field 
House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. Price 
7s. 6d., postage 6d.] 


It would be difficult to find a more complete 
exposition of the necessary factors which com- 
bine to make a finished horseman or horsewoman 
than what is contained in the book which Mr. 
William Fawcett has placed before the public 
under the title of “ Elements of Horsemanship.” 
Himself a late Master of Foxhounds (The Haydon, 
in the County of Northumberland) a trainer, and 
a rider of repute, he has that full amount of 
experience, born in him from childhood, which, 
by itself, constitutes him an authority for others 
to follow in the correct assimilation of know- 
ledge of horses and their uses. Moreover, as the 
Hunting and Racing Editor of The Field, he has 
the special ability of committing to paper matters 
of precept and example which a ripe experience 
can only portray. His previous books, viz., 
“Saddle Room Sayings,” “Turf, Chase, and 
Paddock,” and “Hunting in Northumbria,” as 
well as his recent book “ Elements of Horseman- 


ship,” bear testimony to author-craft, and the’ 


practical application of those rules and pro- 
cedure which, as he says, govern the pursuit of 
“the pastime of princes, prime sport of our 
nation.” 

The Foreword is written by Lord Dorchester, 
whom the Veterinary Profession will remember 
making some well-chosen remarks on Hunting on 
the occasion of the Annual Dinner of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons a year ago. 

“Elements of Horsemanship” in its various 
chapters is not only well adapted for the novice, 


from the point of view of the foundation-stone of 
instruction, but thé subject matter dealt with 
generally also carries a deep interest to those 
who have a careful thought for animals and the 
pleasure they afford, and the profit attaching: to 
horses in agricultural and industrial undertakings. 
The book is suitably illustrated by that well- 
known photographer, Mr. W. A. Rouch. 

From the economic aspect particularly, three 
chapters will make a strong appeal to the 
Veterinarian, Agriculturalist and Breeder, viz., 
Chapter XX “ Horses or Motors”; Chapter XXI 
*“ Counting the Cost” ; and Chapter XXIV “ What 
of the Future,” all of which would form useful 
articles for reproduction in full in veterinary 
professional and agricultural journals. But, 
taking the book as a whole, we strongly recom- 
mend its purchase for libraries, professional or 
otherwise, and as a useful vade-mecum for all 
those who aspire to the delights of owning horses 
and ponies, and participating in the pleasures of 
hunting, or what Mr. Jorrocks termed “ The 
Sport of Kings, the image of war without its guilt 
and 25 per cent. of its dangers.” 


“ PATHOSIS ” 


Dr. George B. Lake, editor of Clinical Medicine 
and Surgery, appropriately reminds his readers 
of the general misuse of the term “ pathology ” 
and invites attention to the “need for a noun 
which will express the idea in the minds of the 
writers who so frequently misuse the word, 
pathology. It is, of course, possible and proper 
to say that pathological changes were found in 
the skin or bronchi or rectum, but in most 
medical articles, simplicity, brevity and direct- 
ness are desirable qualities and the use of two 
words where one will express the idea adequately 
is worthy of elimination, if possible.” 

The term “ pathosis”’ has the endorsement of 
the lexicographer, Dorland. And Editor Lake 
suggests its adoption as a recognised part of 
medical nomenclature.—N. Am. Vet. 

* * * * * 
BY-PRODUCTS OF SLAUGHTER 

“ Those who are advocating the establishment 
of factory abattoirs in this country to operate on 
the lines of the American packing houses lay 
particular stress on the value of the glandular 
products which could be salvaged and turned to 
good account if slaughtering were conducted on 
more modern lines,” says the Agricultural Corres- 
pondent of the Times. “A report from Holland 
shows how the N.V. Organon at Oss, working in 
close co-operation with the large export butchers, 
the N.V. Swanenberg, manufactures medical pre- 
a from the large quantities of fresh glands 

andled at the factory. One of the products of 
the Organon factory is insulin for the treatment 
of diabetes. The manufacture of this preparation 
calls for high technical skill, as it is stated that 
only one gramme of pure insulin can be obtained 
from one kilo of the actual pancreas from which 
it is extracted. Unusable waste, which must be 
removed by intricate chemical processes, repre- 
sents no less than 99-9 per cent. of the raw 
material. The extracts prepared from other 
glands by different processes are also a valuable 
et of revenue from the slaughter of live- 
stock.’ 
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[Intra-thoracic Csophageal Obstruction in the 
Dog: Presternal Csophagotomy. WRriGurT, 
J.G. 1933. Vet. Jour. 8% 3. 113-118. 
2 plates, 1 diag., 5 figs.) 


The thoughtless readiness of dog owners to 
break the golden rule of feeding only the long, 
the hard and the smooth where bones are con- 
cerned, renders it only a matter of time before 
the canine practitioner is faced with the 
dangerous and difficult condition dealt with in 


this article. He will therefore be glad to have . 


the opportunity of perusing this lucid explana- 
tion of diagnosis and operative treatment by the 
professor in charge of the clinic at the Royal 
Veterinary College, for too often in such cases 
the despairing policy of reliance upon vis 
medicatrix nature results only in perforation, 
septic pleurisy and death. 

The seat of the obstruction in the majority of 
cases is between the aorta and the diaphragm, 
and while the *‘ meat test” will indicate its 
presence, the actual location should be deter- 
mined by, for preference, X-ray following 
barium administration: where the sound alone 
has to be relied upon, anzesthesia must precede 
the attempt. 

Diagnosis, differential diagnosis, and anzs- 
thesia are informatively dealt with, and the 
author passes to what is often lacking in such 
accounts—a really serviceable description of the 
technique of operation, showing clearly the 
avoidance of dangers and the overcoming of 
difficulties. Briefly, the @sophagus is brought 
up through a mid-line incision just anterior to 
the manubrium sterni, the lips of the cesophageal 
wound are gripped with fixation forceps and 
held open by an assistant, whilst the operator, 
standing in front of the animal's head, intro- 
duces a long pair of forceps through the opening 
into the chest. The distance from the incision 
to the obstruction is, in puppies (the most com- 
mon subjects) generally from five to six inches, 
The greatest difficulty experienced in withdrawal 
of the obstruction is working it past the aorta 
and through the first pair of ribs. 

With a view to reducing the size of the fistula 
(which persists for some days after the opera- 
tion) to the minimum, the mucous membrane is 
first closed with a continuous suture, followed 
by a series of interrupted sutures in the mus- 
cular coat. The skin and muscle wounds are 
left open to ensure free drainage. 

The after-treatment (described) is simple and 
the prognosis good. W. B. 

* * 


{Bovine Cystieercosis in Tunis, Cous1, D. Bull. 
de Acad. Vet. 6. 40-41.) 


The results recorded are based upon researches 
undertaken at an abattoir for the purpose of 


establishing a routine technique in the search 
for cysticercus. The myocardium was found to 
be more frequently infested than either the 
Inasseter Inuscles or the tongue, 

Of 621 cattle infested with cysticercus, 524 
(or 84:37 per cent.) were infested in the myo- 
cardium, 318 (51°20 per cent.) in the masseter 
muscles and 262 (or 42°19 per cent.) in the 
tongue. 

J. 8S. 


* * * * * 


{The Double Intradermal Tuberculin Test. 
VeRGE, J. (1931). Rév. Gen. Méd. Vét. No. 
469. 1-7.) 


The author strongly recommends the use of 
this test and gives details of the technique to 
be followed in testing cattle, pigs and dogs. He 
says that it is difficult to state exactly what 
degree of thickening should be considered indi- 
cative of a positive reaction. In 39 healthy 
animals he found that the increase in thickness 
varied from 1 mm, to 7 mm., the average being 
3mm. In 39 tuberculous animals the increase 
varied from 5 mm, to 27 mm., the average being 
12°74 mm. He found that doubtful reactions 
were uncommon and always occurred in infected 
animals, 

After discussing the superiority of the method 
in testing cattle and pigs, he mentions that 
Panisset and he were not able to demonstrate 
this superiority in the case of the dog. Verge 
thinks that in cattle inoculation into the caudal 
fold is preferable to inoculation in the skin of 
the neck. 

C. McG. 
[A Case of Generalised Muscular Sclerosis in a 

Calf. Tarernovx, A., and Dipier, P. A. Reév. 

Gén. Méd. Vét. No. 469. 7-14.) 


The condition was noticed in a six-weeks-old 
ealf in good condition; the muscles were pale 
and yellowish white but not abnormally moist. 
All organs and tissues were normal except the 
bone marrow, which was anemic, the spleen, 
which was slightly hypertrophied and the liver, 
which was slightly cirrhotic. Histological ex- 
amination showed that the muscle fibres were 
atrophying and being replaced by fibrous tissue. 
Details of the histological, physical, chemical 
and bacteriological examination are given, The 
authors recommend seizure of carcasses show- 


ing this condition. 
Cc. McG. 
* 


* * * * 


[The Pre-visible forms of Spirochztes are not 
Filter Passing. Marcnovx, E., and Cuorine, V. 
Bull. de Acad. Vét. 6. 48-49.) 

This note was written to correct a misquota- 
tion, by Mm. Chaillot and Saunié, of a previous 
communication by the present authors [C. R. Soc. 
Biol. 104. 259.] 
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Chaillot and Saunié had wrongly quoted 
Marchoux and Chorine as finding that the pre- 
visible infecting forms of Spirochetes were 
filter passing, but Marchoux and Chorine re- 
quote their experiments on fowls, which showed 
that these forms of the Spirochzetes were not 
filter passing. 

In referring to the “ Balfour bodies’*’ in the 
red blood cells of treated fowls, Knowles, Das 
Gupta and Basu [Ind. Med. Res. Mem., February, 
1932] are quoted as being able to produce them 
at will by the injection of a poison such as 
phenylhydrazine. 

The writers approve of the suggestion of 
English authors that “ Balfour bodies ” are not 
parasites but débris of chromatin derived from 
the nuclei of red blood cells injured by toxic 
substances, 

J. S. 
* * * * * 
[The Bacillus of Pseudo-tuberculosis in the Fowl 
and Pheasant. Trucue, C., and Baucue, J. Bull. 
de Acad. Vél. 6. 43-47. (4 refs.). 


The authors state that though they had pre- 
viously recorded the existence of pseudo-tuber- 
culosis in the turkey, duck and canary, they had 
been unable to discover the disease in the fowl]; 
ultimately, however, they met two authentic 
cases, one in a fowl and the other in a pheasant. 

The fowl came from a flock of about 50 head, 
among which a certain number of birds sud- 
denly showed vague signs of illness—dulness, 
inappetence and prostration, On one morning 
eight were found dead and the next day two 
more. The owner, suspecting diphtheria, then 
submitted a careass for diagnosis. The fowl 
was in relatively good flesh, having a well-filled 
crop. There was a little discharge at the nos- 
trils, which could give rise to the suggestion of 
diphtheria or coryza. At autopsy, cedema with 
a clear albuminous fluid was found in the neck 
around the trachea, cesophagus and crop. The 
heart was atrophied and surrounded with a 
gelatinous pericardial fluid: the lungs were 
normal, The liver and spleen appeared smaller 
than normal and their surfaces were quite 
smooth. The intestine showed in places discrete 
lesions of enteritis with pin-point hemorrhages 


in the mucosa, The kidneys were yellowish-red _ 


and markedly hypertrophied, particularly the 
anterior lobe, and their surface was dotted with 
small nodules. Microscopic examination of liver. 
spleen and kidney pulp and blood revealed 
nothing abnormal. The suggestion of mycosis 
arose and cultures were made on Sabouraud’s 
agar: the pipette used for the cultures was 
rinsed in broth, which was incubated at 37° C., 
and broth cultures were also put up of heart 
blood, liver and ‘spleen pulp and bone marrow. 
After 24 hours the cultures appeared typical 
of pseudo-tuberculosis. The broth showed as a 
clear flocenlent liquid and there was a thick 


deposit in the tube. Microscopically one found 
zooglei¢ Masses mixed with typical chains of 
from 8-10 elements. On agar after 48 hours one 
could distinguish colonies. Agglutination with 
the appropriate antiserum was complete at a 
dilution of 1 in 200, Guinea-pigs inoculated 
intra-peritoneally with 1 ¢.c. of broth cultures 
died in two to three days with thickening of 
the omentum, The organisms were recovered in 
culture. A baboon inoculated intravenously with 
5 ¢«.c. of culture died in 60 hours and showed 
violent congestion of all organs, which yielded 
the organisms in culture. Two fowls inoculated 
intravenously with 1 ¢.c. survived, though they 
were ill for 10 days after injection. 

The pheasant came from a breeder whose 
keeper found three or four dead in a night. The 
chief lesion was in the liver, which was dotted 
with small greyish points which were quite dis- 
crete and suggestive of fowl cholera. Cultures 
of the liver, heart blood and bone marrow 
showed the characteristic growth of the bacillus 
of pseudo-tuberculosis and agglutination with 
the appropriate anti-serum clinched the diag- 
nosis. Guinea-pigs inoculated intra-peritoneally 
with the culture died in five days with the 
Classical lesions—omental thickening and glan- 
dular hypertrophy. Two fowls inoculated intra- 
peritoneally with gradually increasing doses 
succumbed after 47 days, one showing no lesions 
and the other nodules in the spleen. The organs 
of both birds, however, yielded cultures of the 
organisms. An attempt to infect a fowl by the 
inoculation of 3 cc. of culture into the crop was 
negative. 

In the discussion of these cases Murray Pullar 
[Austral. Vet. J. 1932.| is quoted as recording 
that during an epidemic in lambs due to the 
bacillus of pseudo-tuberculosis, a number of 
magpies which fed on the carcasses all died. On 
autopsy the magpies showed the lesions of 
pseudo-tuberculosis in various organs, which 
contained large numbers of the bacilli. 

J. 8. 


DIAGNOSIS OF HODGKIN’S DISEASE 


Dr. M. H. Gordon contributes to the April 10th 
issue of the British Medical Journal, a valuable 
account of the application in diagnosis of 
Hodgkin’s disease of the pathogenic agent—- 
apparently a virus—which was found in the 
course of an enquiry conducted at St. Bertholo- 
mew’s Hospital, with the express object of 
defining the causal agent of lymphadenoma. Dr. 
Gordon here describes the first successful attempt 
to induce characteristic changes in an animal by 
the inoculation of material from cases’ of 
lymphadenoma. 

In the same issue, Dr. C. E. van Rooyen reports 
that Gordon’s biological test affords an easy 
method whereby lympvhadenomatcus tissue may 
be differentiated from —lymphosarcomatous, 
leukzemic, and tuberculous tissue, in consequence 
of which it may be used as a laboratory aid to 


- the diagnosis of Hodgkin’s disease. 
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R.C.V.S. ANNUAL DINNER 


Cambridge Vice-Chancellor’s Important 
Pronouncement 


This year’s dinner of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, which was held at the 
Hotel Victoria, London, on the evening of Thurs- 
day, April 6th, was rendered particularly 
noteworthy by an important pronouncement by 
the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University 
(Mr. W. Spens) who informed the assembly that 
a committee who had been examining the ques- 
tion intended to propose to the University that 
they should establish a diploma of veterinary 
science,’ The main points of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s speech were reported in our issue of 
April 15th, and we take this opportunity of 
publishing an extended report. 

’ There was a satisfactory attendance of Fellows 

and members in support of the President of the 
Royal College (Professor J. B. Buxton), and 
following is the list of guests who accepted in- 
vitations: Vice-Chancellor, Cambridge Univer- 
sity (Professor W. Spens), Sir Walter Fletcher. 
Sir Henry H. Dale, Sir Charles J. Howell 
Thomas (Ministry of Agriculture),'H. E. Dale, 
Esq. (Ministry of Agriculture), Sir William C. D. 
Dampier, Professor W. W. Jameson, Dr. T. 
Carnwath, Sir W. Phené Neal, Bart. (formerly 
Lord Mayor of London), Sir Rollo Graham- 
Campbell (Senior Magistrate), J. G. H. Halkett, 
Esq. (Metropolitan Magistrate), Lieut.-Colonel 
P. R. Laurie, President, National Veterinary 
Medical Association (Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Simpson), 
President, National Federation of Meat Traders’ 
Associations (C. Willmer, Esq.), and J. H. Maggs, 
Esq. (United Dairies). 

Following the honouring of the Loyal Toasts, 
Sir WALTER Morey FLETCHER, Secretary of the 
Medical Research Council, rose to propose ‘* The 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.’ Sir 
Walter said that, in common with all the other 
guests, he valued very highly the opportunity 
the Royal College had given him of joining 
them.on that festival night, and he deemed it 
a great privilege that he had been entrusted with 
what was, of course, the toast.of the evening 
on an oceasion of that sort. Of course, they looked 
backward at the history of their College and 
forward to its great future. As compared with 
the other Royal Colleges, of Physicians and 
Surgeons, they were not quite so old in the date 
of their Charter—1844, but if he might say so 
he thought they had under two heads a decisive 
advantage over both those Colleges: the Royal 
College of Physicians was the College of 
Physicians of London; the Royal College of Sur- 
geons was the College of Surgeons of England, 
but they were the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons of Great Britain, her Dominions and 
Colonies. He thought that had a real meaning— 


| 
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(hear, hear)—and, moreover, whereas those two 
other Royal Colleges lost their registration 
powers by the Medical Act of the mid-nineteenth 
century, they were their own General Medical 
Council—they were the sole portal of entry to 
their profession, 

They had, however, another advantage and 
one, in his judgment, of decisive importance: 
they represented Veterinary Medicine and Sur- 
gery. That great man Sir Clifford Allbutt wrote 
a book to show how unfortunate it was that the 
robe of Medicine had been divided into two parts, 
medicine and surgery, and said “ let us go back 
to the Greeks, who admitted no such division.’’ 
They (the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons) 
had that union, and might they never lose it. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The date of their Charter was one of extra- 
ordinary interest, They. were an amalgamation 
ot the College then existing in London and its 
junior sister in Edinburgh. It was a date at 
once extraordinarily near and extraordinarily 
far away. In 1844 his own father was a 
graduate of eighteen, and yet at what an 
immense distance that date was fixed! For let 
them think what Medicine was at that time. 
Physic had just emerged from the crudities and 
elmpiricisms of the middle ages, and the chief 
surgical operation was amputation by rapid 
jugglery. 

Then, in the very month that the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons was founded, a youth 
of seventeen, Joseph Lister, joined University 
College as a student: Pasteur then was a young 
man of twenty-two. He was not then, of course, 
going to tell them the story of what was so per- 
fectly familiar—the entire revolution in the 
practice of medicine and surgery which those 
two names suggested. There had indeed been a 
transformation in medical science, as, indeed, 
in every science, in the short time since 1844, 
much beyond the sum of previous advances 
achieved since the beginning of recorded history. 


One matter of even greater importance was the 
fact that not only the teaching of experimental 
science but the writings of Darwin (who was 
only thirty-five when they were founded) taught 
that mankind had a blood relationship to the 
lower animals, and that the sciences of human 
and veterinary medicine must therefore be 
essentially identical. (Cheers.) On the human 
side they might say that medicine had greatly 
prospered. There had never been any failure 
on the part of the human subject to endow any- 
thing for the advancement of the science and 
art of human medicine, and he wanted to empha- 
sise, if he could, the really remarkable difference 
between human and veterinary medicine in that 
respect, because he claimed (as he was entitled 
to do, in virtue of the facts concerning their 
distinguished history to which he had referred} 
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that their art and their science had not had 
anything like equivalent support. (Hear, hear.) 

In that respect they had been greatly handi- 
capped, and that was a very remarkable thing, 
because here in this country, the home of the 
thoroughbred, our people famous all over the 
world for their love of horses, dogs, and even 
cats—agriculture was, after all, the mainstay 
of our population and that agriculture was based 
on the growth of livestock—and it had always 
been so since the middle ages. They would say, 
then, that the welfare of animals would be 
umongst the matters of general concern to the 
British public, to Members of Parliament, and 
to the most powerful men in the community. Yet 
until Dunkin and Laidlaw solved the problem 
of dog distemper, scores of M.P.’s had always 
yoted in support of the Anti-vivisection Bill. The 
agriculturist had always been strongly en- 
trenched in both Houses: why were not the rich 
man and the poor man there banded together, 
having said that the art and science of Veteri- 
nary Medicine must progress? The simplest and 
most striking illustration of the attitude adopted 
towards veterinary science in the British Empire 
was the fact that the great veterinary institu- 
tion at the heart of the Empire was recently 
condemned by the London County Council. That 
he regarded, and had always regarded, as a 
national disgrace—(hear, hear)—but there were 
bright hopes now, and it was to their future 
that they would now chiefly look, he was sure. 
The building now rapidly rising at Camden 
Town eventually would be worthy—or nearly 
worthy—of this great country. (Cheers.) 

He was sitting very near to Sir Charles Howell 
Thomas and Sir William Dampier, one repre- 
senting the Ministry of Agriculture and the other 
the Secretary of the Agricultural Research 
Council, and he was confident that those two 
bodies would see to it that the mistakes and 
omissions of previous Governments would be 
remedied in the future. (Hear, hear.) He 
thought they might look forward with great con- 
fidence to the future of that College. He would 
urge upon them—if he might, without impertin- 
ence—that one of their great objects should be 
to weld at every point their relationship with 
the other side of Medicine: let them make it 


easy for men to pass from one to the other. Let’ 


them remember that the service of their craft 
had always an infinitely wide future as a great 
branch of preventive science: it was inherent in 
the nature of things that the preventive aspects 
of their science must be more important than 
the curative. 

In a sense, he represented the Medical Re- 
search Council, and might he take that oppor- 
tunity of saying that his Council had, from their 
very earliest days, missed no opportunity of 
urging that development of their own work was 
impossible in the absence of a partnership with 
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the science and art represented by the Royal 
College. 

He asked them to believe that they wished 
the College health and prosperity ; might it con- 
tinue long to work for the improvement of animal 
health throughout the Empire and for the good 
of the creatures whose life and service we 
enjoyed. (Cheers.) 

Professor J. Basin Buxton said that it was 
his great pleasure and privilege to reply, on 
behalf of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, to the toast which had been so ably pro- 
posed by Sir Walter Morley Fletcher and so 
enthusiastically responded to by the company. 

That, he might tell them, was the only ocea- 
sion upon which the President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons was allowed off 
the lead—(laughter)—and permitted to say a 
few words *‘ off his own bat.’ Sir Walter had 
referred to the one portal system of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons and to its various 
aspects. He might tell him that they were ex- 
tremely fond of their one portal. (Hear, hear.) 
He knew quite well that there were things to 
be said both for and against it: it was some- 
times called a ‘‘ ghastly monopoly ” or some- 
thing of that kind—(laughter)—but there were 
times when a monopoly might be advantageous. 
He would like to remind the company that, in 
exercising its discretion in relation to that mono- 
poly, the Royal College had always endeavoured 
to adopt a progressive policy, and it must be 
admitted that during the greater part of the past 
century the Royal College had been responsible 
for providing veterinary surgeons in sufficient 
humbers and adequately trained to meet public 
requirements at home and for the development 
of the Empire overseas. He knew that their 
Members, trained in the manner designed by the 
Royal College, had proved their capabilities and 
thereby the ability of the Royal College to fulfil 
its responsibility for drafting veterinary staffs 
for training and research institutions in the 
Dominions and Colonies. (Hear, hear.) 

It was perfectly obvdous that, in order to 
effect these things, the policy of the Royal Col- 
lege must be one of progress, and he thought he 
might claim that, during the past thirty years, 
no profession had exhibited such a degree of 
versatility as had the veterinary profession. 
(Hear, hear.) The outlook in general practice 
had changed completely and the profession had 
adapted itself to entirely new conditions. The 
College had spent several years in hammer- 
ing out a new. syllabus, because it was 
found that more time must be given to the train- 
ing of the veterinary surgeon, and they were 
now embarking upon the first year of the new 
five-year curriculum. Some of them were suffi- 
ciently optimistic to imagine that these altera- 
tions would not deter students from entering the 
profession or affect its numbers, and it was 
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therefore most gratifying to them to find that 
there had actually been an increase in the 
number of students in the Colleges. (Hear, 
hear.) In order to make the situation even more 
satisfactory, it was evident to those in a posi- 
tion to know, that the absorptive capacity of the 
profession was likely, for a number of years to 
come, to be equal to the number of graduates: 
there were very few professions of which that 
could be said, and it showed that their one portal 
system was not to be deprecated in regard to 
the obligations which the Royal College had to 
fulfil in relation to the State. (Cheers.) 

Sir Walter had emphasised the need for the 
welding of the relationship of veterinary science 
with other branches of science, It was very 
proper that such an expression of opinion should 
fall from the lips of Sir Walter, because during 
the very considerable time he (the President) 
had known him, Sir Walter had practised what 
he had preached, He had taken every oppor- 
tunity of assisting in the welding of veterinary 
science and the science represented by the 
Medical Research Council, (Hear, hear.) 

Finally, might he say what pleasure it gave 
him that evening to see so many of his old 
colleagues of the Medical Research Council 
there to support him, (Loud cheers.) 


The Vice-Chanceellor’s Speech 


The toast of ‘“ Our Guests”? having been sub- 
mitted in felicitous terms by Dr. O. CHARNOCK 
BRADLEY, the first response was made by the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. W, Spens). 

The Vice-Chancellor expressed the gratitude 
of the guests for the pleasant hospitality 
accorded them by the Royal College and pro- 
ceeded to say that he should be very glad, under 
any circumstances, to have the opportunity, as 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, of 
replying to that toast with Professor Buxton 
in the chair, as their President. (Hear, hear.) 
They had had, at Cambridge, their own experi- 
ence of Professor Buxton’s administrative 
capacity as Director of the Department of 
Animal Pathology, and he could himself bear 
witness to his tact and his diplomacy. But while 
he should be glad, under any circumstances, to 
be speaking to that company as Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge University, he was especially glad 
to have the opportunity, at the present moment, 
of addressing a representative gathering of the 
Royal College, 

They had had at Cambridge, recently, an 
important committee—or, as they termed it, a 
syndicate—sitting on the future of certain re- 
search institutes and on their relation to the 
University. It had fallen to his lot to preside 
over that syndicate, and, although the syndicate 
had not yet presented its report, he was author- 
ised by them—indeed, it was not too much to say 


that he was directed by them—to take advantage 
of that occasion to say something of certain of 
the conclusions of the syndicate which appeared 
to them of importance and which they ventured 
to hope might appear of importance to the Royal 
College, 

The syndicate were profoundly convinced that 
in the case of any research institution it was 
important that it should also be engaged in 
advanced teaching. In their experience in other 
departments, participation in such teaching defi- 
nitely assisted the output of research rather than 
hindered it. He ventured to think that Sir 
Morley Fletcher’s experience on the Medical 
Research Council would lead him to the same 
conclusion, and he knew from = Sir William 
Dampier that that view was held by the Agri- 
cultural Research Council, They felt also that 
such participation in teaching was the best 
method of securing an adequate supply of com- 
petent research workers and, lastly, for reasons 
into which he need not then enter, they felt that 
that course afforded the best method of drawing 
research institutions, and more particularly 
perhaps that over which Professor Buxton pre- 
sided, further into the life of the University, to 
the benefit alike of the Institute of Animal 
Pathology and of the Departments engaged in 
the study of related scientific problems. 

As a result, the syndicate intended to propose 
to the University that they should establish a 
diploma of veterinary science, (Cheers.) They 
did not intend to make any suggestion, and saw 
no reason to do so, which would interfere in any 
way with the doctrine—which he gathered was 
dear to that assembly—of the “ one portal.’’ 
(Hear, hear.) What the syndicate had in mind 
was that the candidate for the diploma should 
pass the first M.B. examination and that he 
should take at Cambridge certain courses, more 
particularly in Physiology and Pathology, which 
would supply scientific training and back- 
ground for his later work in Veterinary Science 
and which would qualify him for the B.A. degree 
and in due course for the M.A. degree. 

They contemplated that after that the candi- 
date would proceed to one of the veterinary 
colleges and qualify for his Membership of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the Royal College, 
and they proposed that he should then return 
to Cambridge for a relatively short course of 
animal pathology under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Buxton, 

There were certain points—two in particular 
—-in that scheme which seemed to him to be of 
particular importance and to require consider- 
able consideration and discussion between the 
University and their College. If, as they hoped, 
the University endorsed their proposal in 
general principle, they would have to ask the 
Royal College to enter into discussion with them 
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on one particular question—the question as to 
how far the course at Cambridge might be so 
adjusted as to make it possible to reduce the 
course at the Veterinary College and perhaps 
fo excuse some part of the examinations. — It 
was obviously impracticable for him to enter 
into details on that occasion, but he might say 
that it was clearly important that the students’ 
course should not be unduly extended or over- 
loaded, and much must depend, from the point 
of view of a satisfactory result of the scheme, 
on how those discussions went. 

In the second place, there was a further ques- 
tion. It was now the settled policy of the 
University of Cambridge that their diplomas 
should only be given to their own graduates. 
On the other hand, it was, to his mind, Dy no 
ineans clear that that policy could be pursued, 
or ought to be pursued, when a new diploma 
was instituted, so as to exclude candidates who 
might wish to take that diploma, but who had 
already started elsewhere on their studies, It 
seemed to him, therefore, to be a matter for the 
consideration of the University—and for the 
Royal College also—as to whether it might not 
be desirable that that diploma should for a 
period of years be open to all qualified members 
of the Royal College who had been through the 
ordinary course of study. (Cheers.) 

He felt he owed them an apology for having 
used the opportunity of an after-dinner speech 
to make a statement on Cambridge policy, even 
though it were a statement of policy with which 
they were intimately concerned, He would not 
have done so but for two reasons, In the first 
place he would only haye done so with the con- 
sent and approval of their President; and, in 
the second place, because what he had been able 
to tell them afforded evidence, far stronger than 
he could otherwise have given them, of the 
University’s belief in the national and scientific 
importance of their work and of their desire 
to co-operate with them to the fullest extent in 
forwarding that work. (Loud cheers.) 

Sir Henry Hatietr DALE, Secretary of the 
Royal Society, who also responded, in the course 
of his remarks expressed the pleasure afforded 
him by the opportunity of speaking at that 
anniversary dinner, presided over by his old 


colleague Professor Buxton, and referred to . 


their association at various periods; in  parti- 
cular, that which witnessed the commencement 
of the distemper investigations conducted under 
the auspices of the Medical Research Council. 
When the University of Cambridge claimed 
their President’s allegiance, the blow was 
tempered by the fact that he was succeeded 
by one nearly related to him by marriage 
and one now for many years the highly- 
esteemed colleague of all the members of the 
National Institute for Medical Research—- 
Major George Dunkin. (Cheers.) He took up 


the torch and they knew how far, with Dr, 
Laidlaw, he was able to carry it. (Hear, hear.) 
There was no need, in that company, to elabor- 
ate the details of the success which they attained 
in the investigation of dog distemper, and he 
did not think it really needed the association 
of their Golleagues Professor Buxton and Major 
Dunkin to convince the Medical Research 
Council that the task before them was = one 
which the medical and veterinary branches must 
undertake in common, Sir Walter Fletcher had 
already spoken admirably on that point: he had 
also pointed out that research in human medi- 
cine had been longer organised and that there 
had been a wider demand for it—very naturally, 
perhaps, since all of those who were engaged in 
human or veterinary research belonged presum- 
ably to the human species—(laughter)-—but it 
should not be forgotten that experimental re- 
search in human medicine had always been 
obliged to extend its operations into the field of 
animal pathology and physiology. As Sir Walter 
had already pointed out, there was no question 
Whatever that in the field of pathology, and 
especially of infective pathology, the relation 
between research in human and in veterinary 
medicine was at least as intimate as in the field 
of physiology, and it was as necessary to the 
progress of both, Jenner was studying as much 
a veterinary as a human disease, and he thought 
they were apt to forget sometimes how much 
vasteur’s application of his newly-founded 
science of bacteriology was in the field of animal 
medicine. (Hear, hear.) 

The relation of which he was speaking had 
now become increasingly intimate, as human 
pathology concerned itself more and more with 
the various diseases which could be artificially 
propagated but which could only be studied by 
experimental transmission to animals, on which 
deliberate experiments could be made, Of 
course, the publie did not altogether understand 
this; therefore it was not surprising that, 
impressed by the success attained in the investi- 
gation of dog distemper, they wrote to the Times 
to say ‘‘ Well, now that the Field Fund has 
enabled you to do that, if we give you enough 
money of course you will be able to do the same 
for human influenza.’’ (Laughter.) The Medical 
Research Council would be very glad ® some- 
one would show them how human influenza 
could be transmitted to an experimental animal 
and how they could produce as solid an immunity 
for human influenza as could be produced for 
dog distemper. Nevertheless, the idea of the 
necessary relation between human and animal 
disease was obviously getting hold of the public. 

Sir Walter Fletcher had already spoken—and 
very properly—of the broad-minded policy of 
the Medical Research Council, whom they 
served, with regard to extending the scope of 
medical research to include veterinary medicine, 
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He should like to say, with all respect to Sir 
Walter and the Council whose executive officer 
the latter was, that if they tried to attempt any 
ether policy at the moment, he thought they 
would find themselves faced with something like 
a strike at the National Institute for Medical 
Research, (Laughter.) What they wanted was 
to have a clear understanding with them: that 
they (the veterinary profession) wanted the help 
of the medical profession as much as the latter 
wanted that of the veterinary profession; that 
they were really facing common problems; that 
the clinical sides of human and _ veterinary 
medicine must differ, but that research must be 
conducted increasingly on a common basis. 
loburing the evening the enjoyment of the com- 
pany was enhanced by the singing of Mr. 
Webster Booth (tenor) and Mr. Clay Thomas 
(baritone), with Mr, Jack Upson at the piano. 


PROPOSED SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


A further illustration of the growth of the 
“comparative idea,” to which Sir Frederick 
Hobday referred on the occasion of his compli- 
mentary dinner, is furnished by a note on “a 
proposal to form a Society for the Study of Com- 
parative Pathology ” supplied by “ A.D.T.” to the 
March, 1933, issue of the Journal of the South 
African Veterinary Medical Association. 

The author states: “In his presidential address 
to the South African Biological Society,” (S.A. 
Medical Journal, December 24th, 1932), “Dr. G. 
de Kock makes a timely and very strong plea 
for closer co-operation between the medical, 
veterinary and other research workers in biology 
in furthering the study of comparative pathology. 

“He points out that many diseases like rabies, 
tuberculosis, etc., common to human and veteri- 
nary medicine, demand the close consideration 
not only of the medical and veterinary authorities 
separately, but prove that there is a real need for 
co-operation in jointly evolving a policy of effec- 
tive control for such diseases. There are, further- 
more, numerous problems which, although not 
offering points of direct interest to one of the two 
professions, present similarities or analogies 
which could very profitably be discussed on 
common ground. In order to illustrate this, Dr. 
de Kock recapitulates much of the work that has 
been and is being done at Onderstepoort, most of 
which is already well known to veterinarians in 
this country. 

“Finally, an appeal is made to investigators 
interested in medicine and veterinary science, to 
meet at an early date under the auspices of the 
South African Biological Society, to discuss ways 
and means of fostering the suggestions made, and 
also for more frequent consultations between 
officers of the Departments of Public Health and 
Agriculture and prominent local authorities, in 
order to obtain uniformity of policy on the main 
issues. As the matter is largely one in which 
officials of State departments are concerned, there 
should be no difficulty in achieving this, and we 
sincerely hope that steps will be taken at an early 
date to give effect to the excellent suggestions 
advanced.” 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Reports 


NORTH OF ENGLAND V.M.A. 
ANNUAL MEETING AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


The Annual General Meeting of the North of 
England Veterinary Medical Association was 
held at Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on 
Saturday, March 11th, 1933, with Mr. H. Hicks, 
West Hartlepool, in the chair. 

The proceedings opened in the Agricultural 
Department with a demonstration of the method 
of vaccination against fowl pox, post-mortem 
technique and the tuberculin test, conducted by 
Mr. N. Dobson, B.sc., M.R.C.Vv.S., Research Officer, 
Veterifary Laboratory, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, Weybridge. Mr. Dobson followed 
with a paper, entitled “ Poultry Diseases,” illus- 
trated by lantern slides. [Mr. Dobson’s paper 
had been previously presented by him to the 
Lincolnshire Division, and is accordingly repro- 
duced, with an indication of that fact, at the 
commencement of this issue. It is followed there 
by a report of the discussion upon it which took 
place at this meeting.—Epb., V.R.] 

After the annual luncheon, held in the Univer- 
sity Union, the Annual Meeting was held in the 
Agricultural Department, the President, Mr. 
Hicks, being in the chair. 

The attendance book was signed by Messrs. 
H. S. Elphick, W. J. Young, T. R. Jarvie, L. E. 
Perkins, E. R. Callender, F. Pickering, J. W. 
Rider, T. Wilkinson, H. B. Allan, J. H. Taylor, A. C. 
Forbes, C. G. Hill, J. Stewart, W. L. Stewart, 
W. A. Doughty, J. P. Isherwood, H. P. Lightfoot, 
P. Snaith, W. H. Blackburn, C. Elphick, C. 
Nicholson, F. Christopher, R. Simpson, H. Hicks, 
T. M. Mitchell, J. D. Peele, and J. R. Rider, Hon. 
Secretary. Visitors: Major F. J. Weir, R.A.V.C., 
and Mr. G. Oliver. 

The attendance, exclusive of visitors, repre- 
sented 63 per cent. of the total membership. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

(1) Apologies for absence from Dr. Bradley, 
Messrs. G. M. Mitchell, G. Durrant, H. Peele and 
J. J. McDowall. 

(2) Correspondence was read relating to the 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund Golf Trophy Tourna- 
ment, in connection with which Colonel P. J. 
Simpson (President, N.V.M.A.) had presented a 
trophy. It was desired that members of this 
Division should be represented in the competi- 
tion. All monies received were devoted to the 
Benevolent Fund. Last year, the sum of £10 was 
handed over to this Fund. 

Mr. R. Simpson expressed the hope that as 
many as possible would take part in this com- 
petition and so help forward the Fund. It might 
be possible, he said, to nominate one or two 
members for the final stages of the competition. 
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It was decided to remit the matter to the next 
Council meeting. 

(3) From Mr. R. Simpson, stating that he had 
been nominated for re-election to the Council of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and 
asking for their support once again. 

The CuHAIRMAN said he thought they could 
promise to give Mr. Simpson their support. 

(4) Correspondence was submitted with refer- 
ence to the representation of the Division on the 
Alan Duke of Northumberland Memorial Com- 
mittee for Livestock Diseases Investigations, and 
it was decided to nominate Messrs. J. R. Rider 
and Clement Elphick as the representatives. 


HON. SECRETARY AND TREASURER’S 
REPORT 


The Hon. SECRETARY-TREASURER (Captain J. R. 
liider) then submitted the annual report and 
balance sheet, which were formally adopted. The 
report was as follows:— 

Four General Meetings have been held during 
the year. At the Annual General Meeting Mr. O. 
Stinson gave a demonstration of the administra- 
tion of Spinal Anesthesia in Cattle. At this meet- 
ing the Association welcomed the President of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association, 
Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Simpson, whose address was 
greatly appreciated. 

It had been intended to invite Dr. J. T. Dunn 
to present a paper on Poisoning in Animals alt 
the summer meeting, but as Dr. Dunn was unable 
to accept the invitation on this occasion the Sec- 
retary offered some observations on Diverticulitis 
of the Small Intestine, a subject which attracted 
a number of medical men interested in the 
matter, and also produced a number of museum 
specimens of the condition. 

In November, a highly successful discussion 
on Clinical Cases took place, and at the last 
meeting for the year Mr. W. Lyle Stewart pre- 
sented a paper on Cripples in Lambs. This sub- 
ject is one on which experimental work is being 
undertaken, and it is hoped that further reports 
on the progress of the work will be made as 
these become available. 

During the year the Association has embarked 
on a new venture, by becoming a subscriber to 
Messrs. Lewis’s Medical and Scientific Library. 
This scheme confers on all meinbers the advan- 
tages of free membership of a large circulating 
library containing all recent works on Medical, 
Veterinary and Scientific subjects. 

Negotiations have been successfully completed 


with the Sunderland Branch of the R.S.P.C.A., as. 


a result of which there has been opened in that 
town a splendidly equipped dispensary for the 
treatment of sick animals of poor persons. It is 
hoped that further schemes will be negotiated 
with the R.S.P.C.A. in the not-too-distant future. 

Five Council Meetings have been held, one of 
which was a special meeting to discuss the various 
aspects of schemes for the provision of veteri- 
nary treatment for the animals of poor persons. 
This meeting was attended by Captain I. E. W. 
Davis, Regional Organiser of the R.S.P.C.A., and 
careful consideration was given to the matter by 
the different interests concerned. 

The average attendance at General Meetings, 
exclusive of visitors, during the year was 21. 

The work of the ladies, on behalf of the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund, has again been very 


successful, resulting in the sum of £41 12s. 6d. 
being raised for the benefit of the Fund. This 
umount was made up of £20 12s. Gd. realised at 
the Ladies’ Annual Effort in March, when Mrs. 
P. J. Simpson was welcomed to the proceedings, 
and £21 raised by means of an American Tea 
given by Mrs. J. W. Rider during the summer. 
In addition, as the result of a prize drawing 
organised by Mrs. W. J. Young and Mrs. H. S. 
Elphick, a further sum of ¢14 5s. was raised and 
distributed to the widows and families of veteri- 
nary surgeons in the North of England. Three of 
the recipients of this Christmas gift receive help 
from the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

The membership at December 31st, 1931, was 
44. There have been no new elections, but one 
resignation, leaving the membership at 43, in- 
cluding two honorary members, at December 31st, 
1932. The Association notes with — the 
honour accorded to the veterinary profession by 
the conferring of a knighthood on one of its 
honorary members, Sir Frederick Hobday, and 
takes this opportunity of recording its congratu- 
lations to its distinguished member. 

In reply to Mr. Mircue.y, the Secretary stated 
that the number taking advantage of the library 
facilities was very small. 

On the motion of Mr. TayLor it was agreed to 
send a letter of congratulation to valued 
member on his receiving the honour of knight- 
hood—-Sir Frederick Hobday, who had done 
splendid work in connection with the London 
College. That Association was honoured in having 
him as an honorary member. 

Council Report.—The Secretary then read the 
report of the last Council meeting. 

The report dealt with various matters of a 
domestic nature, the principal points of impor- 
tance being that the Council recommended :— 

(1) That Mr. W. L. Stewart be appointed 
Divisional Representative of the Velerinary 
Record. 

(2) That Mr. W. J. Young be asked to act 
as delegate to the Royal Sanitary Institute 
Congress at Blackpool. 


The Council had considered the possibility of 
arranging programmes in advance for the suc- 
ceeding meetings during the year, and with a 
view to ascertaining the wishes of members, 
submitted the following programme :— 

June, 1933.—Visit to the Billingham works 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

September, 1933.—-A paper .by Dr. J. T. 
Dunn on Poisons, or a paper on a Public 
Health subject. 

December, 1933.—Discussion on Clinical 
Cases. 

Some discussion took place on the report, 
which was finally adopted, it being agreed that 
Dr. Dunn should be invited to give a paper on 
Poisons at the September meeting. 

Discussion.—The meeting then discussed at 
length the chief features of Mr. Dobson’s paper 
on “ Poultry Diseases.” Vide preceding refer- 
ence.-Ep., V.R.) 

The Presidency.—Mr. Hicks, in vacating the 
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President’s chair in favour of Mr. H. S. Elphick, 
of Newcastle, the senior partner in the well- 
known Tyneside firm, gave a hearty welcome to 
the new President, and expressed his own thanks 
for the support given him during his year of 
oflice. “The name of Elphick has been known 
and respected for a long number of years,” said 
Mr. Hicks, “and the present members of the 
Elphick family have consistently upheld the 
traditions of that family. Mr. Harry Elphick has 
shown an unfailingly fearless attitude in matters 
connected with the status, rights and privileges 
of the veterinary surgeon. Mr. Elphick’s 
herculean labours on behalf of the Animal Dis- 
pensary in Newcastle are well known, while 
he has always given loyal support to the North 
of England Veterinary Medical Association. In 
recommending Mr. Elphick to the chair again, 
we are honouring ourselves in honouring him, 
and we can look forward to very material bene- 
fits from his Presidency.” 

Mr. H. S. Elphick, in taking the chair, delivered 
an important Presidential Address. [The major 
portion of Mr. Elphick’s Address is reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue—Eb., V.R.] 

Mr. Elphick concluded by expressing the sin- 
cere hope that their meetings throughout the 
coming year would be well attended, that there 
would be good discussions on subjects submitted 
and an increase in their membership. He trusted 
that they would be as happy a family as in the 
past. 

Presentalion to Captain and Mrs. Rider.—The 
President said that, before resuming his seat, he 
had a very happy and, to him, a delightful office 
to perform. It was to present Mr. Rider with a 
small token of the great regard they had for him 
and his good lady and appreciation of his greal 
endeavours on their behalf, not only as Secretary 
of the Division, but as their representative on 
the Council of the “ National.” ‘“ May this lamp 
be a lamp not only to brighten his house, but any 
darkness on his way through life. It is, | think, 
a thing of beauty; to Mr. Rider may it also,be 
a joy for ever,” said Mr. Elphick. 

Mr. Riper, in returning thanks, said he thought 
they would agree that the lamp was a thing of 
beauty, and he assured them that it would prove 
a great joy. One did that work really as a labour 
of love, and he still thought that any such recog- 
nition was unnecessary and undeserved. He 
thanked the meeting for the support he had re- 
ceived from the Council and members at all 
times. 

Exhibils—Mr. H. S. Elphick, the new Presi- 
dent, exhibited for the interest of the members 
a heart of a dog showing striking characteristics. 

The case was one of dropsy of the abdomen 
and dropsical heart, the subject being a nonde- 
scripl little dog, 11 years old. The abdomen was 
much distended with fluid, but examination of 
the heart (the dog being much distressed) re- 


vealed only indistinct murmurs. It was decided 
to destroy the dog with chloroform.  Post- 
mortem produced about three pints of abdominal 
fluid and dropsy of the pericardial sac. Which, 
asked the President, was secondary to the other? 
Probably the ascites. 

Mr. CLEMENT ELpuick, Newcastle, exhibited the 
head of a calf, which he had shown to Mr. 
Jackson Young. It was thought that the calf had 
been suffering from calf diphtheria, though at 
first it was believed that the calf had been attacked 
by foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. YouNG proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President for the valuable and _ stimulating 
Address. The word hormone was derived from 
a Greek word referring to stimulation, and he 
considered the Address had aroused interest in 
the subject. He thought a further address on 
the matter would be very helpful to practitioners. 

The chemistry of the gland products was full 
of interest. They could be divided into classes 
such as: proteids—these were destroyed by 
enzymes, such as pepsin and trypsin; amino-acid 
derivatives, such as adrenalin, and sterols—the 
sex hormones belonged to this class. 

It was very difficult to understand the method 
by which the body responded to the hormones 
and the relationship between vitamins and 
hormones had not been explained. 

On the motion of Mr. Taytor, Mr. Hicks, the 
reliring President, also received a hearty vote 
of thanks for his services. 


J. R. Riper, Hon. 
* 


LINCOLNSHIRE AND DISTRICT 
V.M.A. 
ANNUAL MEETING AT GRANTHAM 

The Annual General Meeting of the above 
Society was held at The George Hotel, Grantham, 
on Thursday, February 9th, the chair being taken 
by the President, A. J. Hines, Esq. 

Those present included Messrs. Geo. Gibson, 
W. S. Cartwright, F. H. Sugden, G. T. Matthews, 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, and Mr. Harry C. 
Reeks, Hon. Secretary. Mr. N. Dobson, of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, was present as a visitor. 

Letters of apology for absence were read from 
Messrs. Townsend, Standley, Runciman, Bindloss, 
Poles, Hill, Lockwood and Lang and from Pro- 
fessor Macqueen. 

Mr. William Gibson, M.r.c.v.s., Grantham, was 
elected a member of the Society, and on the pro- 
position of Mr. Lana, seconded by the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. F. L. Gooch, F.Rr.c.v.s., of Stam- 
ford, was elected an Honorary Associate as some 
mark of recognition for the interest which he has 
taken in the affairs of the Society for so many 


years. 
It was further resolved that Mr. Gooch should 
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again be asked to represent the Division at the 
Annual Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS 

Office-bearers were then appointed for the 
ensuing year, as follows: 

President.—Mr. K. J. S. Dowland, M.R.c.v.s. 

Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. Porter-Smith, Lock- 
wood and Hines. 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. Harry C. Reeks. 

Paper.—No further business arising, the Presi- 
dent called upon Mr. N. Dobson, B.sC., M.R.C.V.S., 
of the Veterinary Laboratory of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, to give his paper on Poultry Diseases. 
In doing so, the President expressed his pleasure 
at having Mr. Dobson with them and his regret 
that the meeting was so badly attended. He was 
sure that they appreciated Mr. Dobson’s action 
in making so long a journey to be with them, and 
felt sure that his paper would be of interest and 
use to them. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Dobson’s paper, the 
essayist demonstrated the method of applying 
the tuberculin test, exhibited birds showing 
typical reactions, and followed by demonstrating 
the technique of collecting blood for the purpose 
of the agglutination test. |Mr. Dobson’s paper is 
reproduced at the commencement of this issue.—- 
Ep., V.R.] 

Following a brief discussion a vote of thanks 
was accorded the essayist on the proposition of 
the PRESIDEN’, seconded by Mr. SUGDEN. 

The members’ took together before 
separating. Harry C. Reeks, Hon. Secretary. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE PROSECUTIONS 


The Ministry of Agricullure, in a recent pro- 
nouncement, says, “ The Ministry attaches con- 
siderable importance to the strict compliance by 
farmers and others with the provisions of the 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease Orders. The co-opera- 
lion of all concerned in the industry is essential 
to the successful application of the measures 
against this disease. In this connection, atten- 
tion is directed to the following important prose- 
culions which have recently been undertaken in 
respect of contraventions of these Orders:— 

“(1) Two defendants were prosecuted for failing 
to give notice to the Police with all practicable 
speed of the fact that the sheep which they owned, 
or of which they had charge, were affected with 
foot-and-mouth disease. One of the defendants 


who was the owner of the animals, was fined £20 ~ 


and costs, and the other, who was the shepherd 
in charge of the sheep, was fined £1 and costs. 

* (2) In another case a farmer was fined £25 
and costs for moving 110 sheep out of a Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease Infected Area into a free area. 

“ (3) A further prosecution was taken against 
a dealer for failing to keep a record of the move- 
ment of stock as required by the Movement of 
Animals (Records) Order, 1925. The Bench took 
the view that the offence was a serious one, and 
fined the offender £15 and costs. It is of great 
importance that a correct record of the movement 
of stock to and from premises should be kept in 
order that the whereabouts of animals which have 
been in contact with suspected animals can be 
speedily traced, 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in’ these columns, 


* * * * * 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


May of the Editorial Com- 

mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
’ Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 

4.30 p.m. 

May  4th.—Meeting of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A., at 10, Red Lion Square, 
W.C.1, 

May O5th.—Meeting of the Mid-West and 
South Wales Division, at Bath. 

May 10th.—Last day for nominations for elec- 
tion to Council, R.C.V.S. 

May 24th.—R.C.V.S. Voting Papers and Annual 
Reports issued, 


May 38tst.—R.C.V.S. Council Election: last 


date for receipt of Voting 
Papers. 

June 7Tth.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting, 
12 noon. 


June 7Tth.—Annual Generali Meeting of Vic- 
toria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


June S8th.—D.V.S.M. Examination begins. 


June 9th.—R.A.V.C. Annual Dinner, Hotel 


Victoria. 
Sept. 18th-23rd.—N.V.M.A. Congress, Llandudno. 
* * * * * 


PERSONAL 


We are pleased to announce that Mr. FE. P. A. 
Offord, m.r.c.v.s., of Barnet, has been elected 
Chairman of the Barnet Urban District Council. 
We wish him every success in his year of office. 


The marriage 
took place on Saturday, ‘at St. James’s, Chilton- 
Cantelo, Yeovil, of Dr..Frederick Thomas John 
Hobday, the Hammersmith Hospital, Shepherd’s 
Bush, son of Sir Frederick and Lady Hobday, of 
31, Argyll Road, Kensington, and Miss Sezerina 
Neéomi Radford, of Cantelo Rectory, Yeovil, 
daughter of Mr. Daniel Radford, ‘of Kojonup, 
Western Australia, and the late Mrs. Radford. 
The Rev. O. P. Fisher and the Rev. C. I. Radford 
(uncles of the bride) officiated. 

The bride was given away by her uncle, Mr. 
EK. R. Radford, and Mr. George Raphael was best 
nan, 

Mrs. O. P. Fisher afterwards held a reception 
at Chilton-Cantelo Rectory. 


Birth.—On April 22nd, to Mary, wife of A. J. 
Baxter, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Lechlade, Glos., a son. 

Mrs. Baxter is the daughter of Mr, R. Hudson, 
F.R.C.V.S., of Retford, 
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STONE, Thomas Barritt, Irlam, near Manchester. 
Graduated New Edinburgh, April 16th, 1879. Died 
January 30th, 1933. 

WELsu, William, 149, Clevedon Road, Glasgow. 
Graduated Glasgow, May 27th, 1892. Died March 
24th, 1933, aged 66 years. 


VETE RINARY INSPEC TION IN WILTSHIRE 


At a recent meeting of the Wiltshire Agri- 
cultural Committee it was reported that the Dis- 
eases of Animals Committee recommended “ That 
two junior assistant veterinary officers be 
appointed at a commencing salary of ¢400 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of ¢25 to 
£500; that Mr. S. V. Gollege be released from his 
present duties as veterinary inspector under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts for Trowbridge area; 
that the additional veterinary inspectors and 
Mr. Gollege be given definite areas, and that Mr. 
College shall have general supervision of the work 
throughout the county, and personally conduct 
all inspections at farms discovered to be pro- 
ducing tuberculous milk; that the Public Health 
Committee be recommended that a scheme should 
he brought forward nexi year for the amalgama- 
tion of all veterinary services under a whole-time 
county staff. 

Colonel Fuller said he took it that the appoint- 
ments had not been finally approved, and that 
the decision did not pledge them to adopt the 
scheme. 

The Chairman said their proposals were to 
appoint two additional veterinary inspectors in 
order to carry out more frequent inspection. He 
was sure that it was in the interests of the farmer 
and the public that tuberculous milk should not 
be sold. They wanted to get the confidence of 
the public and the support of the medical pro- 
fession, because unless they _— that support they 
would not make any headway in the matter of 
increased consumption. This. was the only way 
to get better milk, and he ventured to express 
the hope that the two veterinary officers would 
be appointed. 

Mr. Hurd, speaking on behalf of the National 
Farmers’ Union, of which he had the honour io 
be chairman, said this question had been before 
them, and the vast majority of their members 
were in favour of the extra inspection. 

The Chairman having told the Committee that 
what they were providing for would cost €3,500, 
to include what they were spending at present, 
the Committee agreed, nem. con., to the recom- 
mendations to the County Council. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
MOVEMENTS OF OFFICERS 

Major H. J. Hughes, m.n.r., sailed for India on 
February 28th, 1933, for a full tour of duty abroad. 

Lieutenant D. TI. C. Tennant was posted from 
Aldershot to the Southern Command on March 
30th last, and is now doing duty at Tidworth. 

Major J. J. Clune sailed for India on April 21st, 
for a full tour of duty abroad. 

The following officers are at present in this 
country on leave from India: Major F. B. Hayes, 
0.B.E.; Major H. C. Stewart, Major P. Howard, and 
Major G. F. Watkins. 

Captain E. O’Kelly, who is at present on leave 
in this country from India, is being temporarily 
reverted to the Home establishment on com- 
—— grounds, with effect from June 4th 
next. 

Major J. Bell is at present in this country on 
leave from Egypt. 
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“PLAIN COW MEAT”: BUTCHER HEAVILY 
FINED 


Before Alderman Sir Percy Vincent at the 
Guildhall, on 3rd inst., Tom Davies, a on pect 
of Milward Lodge, Keynsham, near Bristol, "AS 
summoned for being the person to whom beleeend 
the carcass of a cow which, on December 7th, 
was deposited in the Central ‘Market for the pur- 
pose of sale, and was afterwards seized and con- 
demned as being diseased and unfit for the food 
of man. 

Mr. MacDonnell, who prosecuted on behalf of 
the Corporation, said when this carcass arrived 
at Smithfield it was emaciated, and upon examina- 
tion was found to be infected with tuberculosis. 
The Court would be relieved to know that owing 
to the stringent regulations in the Market no 
diseased carcasses stood the remotest chance of 
escaping detection. 

Mr. W. T. Ricketts (defending): London is 
undoubtedly the most unsafe place to which a 
man can send unsound meat. 

Lt.-Col. T. Dunlop Young, Chief Veterinary 
Officer for the City, stated that he examined this 
cascass and found evidence of tuberculosis in 
practically every part of it. The percentage 
amongst cows was, he added, a very high one. 

Mr. Ricketts: There is a trade in what is called 
“ plain cow ”—-but not necessarily diseased meat? 

Lt.-Col. Dunlop Young: Yes, unfortunately. 

Sir Percy: What is it ‘used for ? 

Mr. Ricketts: I am afraid to inquire. (Laughter.) 

Lt.-Col. Dunlop Young: T am afraid that it is 
minced and made into pies. 

Mr. Ricketts said that although the defendant 
was guilly in law he had no real knowledge that 
this meat was unsound, or the very last place he 
would have sent it to would have been London. 

Sir Percy: IT am convinced that he did know, 
and shall impose a fine of €50 and ten guineas 


costs. 
* * * 


THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 


It is stated in the report of the Zoological 
Society of London, which was presented to the 
Annual General Meeting held yesterday, that the 
health of the animals has been good, the death- 
rate being lower than last year. Special atten- 
tion is directed to the success in combating 
tuberculosis. The mortality from that disease 
among mammals was only 2°48 per cent. of the 
total deaths of mammals, and no case of tuber- 
culosis among apes and monkeys was recorded 
during the year. Colonel Hamerton, the 
Society’s pathologist, reports that the progressive 
reduction in the incidence of tuberculosis among 
primates is due to better conditions of housing 
and feeding, but that these by themselves would 
be of little ‘avail but for a rigid system of quaran- 
tine by which newly arrived apes and monkeys 
are kept under daily observation the 
sanatorium for several months, so that cases of 
imported tuberculosis are detected = and 
climinated. 

Among the mammals bred and reared in the 
London Gardens were three monkeys, three 
lemurs, two lions, seven wolves, eleven dingos, 
five polecats, one sea-lion, seven gazelles and 
antelopes, four deer, many wild sheep and goats, 
two anoa (the Celebes dwarf buffalo), two Ameri- 
can bison, one yak, one lama, two pigmy hippos, 
one porcupine, one hyrax, one tree-kangaroo, 
one wallaby, and three opossums. Among birds 
bred and reared, the most notable were _ two 
penguins, one macaw, eight parakeets, 96 love- 
birds and budgerigars, and five herons and ibis. 
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In the Reptile House eleven water-snakes and 
nine false mocassins were bred and reared. At 
Whipsnade very many animals were bred and 
reared. 

The assets of the Society, now amounting to 
¢191,902, have increased by over ¢14,000 as com- 
pared with 1931. On the other hand, there was a 
net decrease in income of ¢11,121, the difference 
between the decrease in income in London of 
over £16,000 and the increase of income at 
Whipsnade of over £5,000. 

The Council state that in consequence of the 
financial depression they have thought it prudent 
to limit expenditure so far as possible to efficient 
maintenance, and to awail better times before 
proceeding with many of the improvements they 
had in view. But in London, they have built the 
new Gorilla House, which, it is hoped, will be 
open to visitors by the end of this month, and 
have carried out a number of minor improve- 
ments at Whipsnade. 


* * * * * 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN: TUBERCULOSIS 


The Dorothy Temple Cross Research Fellow- 
ships in Tuberculosis for the academic year 1933- 
1934 will shortly be awarded by the Medical 
Research Council, and applications should be 
lodged with the Council not later than June Ist, 
The object of these Fellowships, as defined in 
the Trust Deed, is to give special opportunities 
for study and research to persons “ intending to 
devote themselves to the advancement by teach- 
ing or research of curative or preventive treat- 
ment of tuberculosis in all or any of its forms.” 
Candidates must be British subjects, and must 
possess suitable medical, veterinary or scientific 
qualifications. They must also be able to pro- 
duce satisfactory evidence of their ability to make 
good use of the opportunities offered by the 
lellowships. 

The Fellowships will- preferably be awarded 
to candidates who wish to make their studies or 
inquiries outside the borders of Great Britain. 
They will be awarded for one year as a rule, but 
in special cases may be renewed. The value of 
the Fellowships awarded will depend in each 
case upon the standing and qualifications of the 
candidate, but will not be less than ¢350 per 
annum, payable monthly in advance. Travelling 
and some incidental expenses will be paid in 
addition. 

It may also be possible to award a Senior 
Fellowship of considerably greater value to a 
specially well qualified candidate wishing to 
undertake an intensive study of some particular 
problem of tuberculosis at a chosen centre of 
work in another country. 

Further particulars, and forms of application 
are obtainable from the Secretary, Medical 
tesearch Council, 38, Old Queen Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1. 


* % * 


DISTINCTIVE CHLOROFORM 


The suggestion that manufacturing chemists 
should add a distinctive dye to chloroform pre- 
pared for anesthetic purposes, as a safeguard 
against confusion with ether, is made by Dr. G. R. 
Phillips, in the Brilish Medical Journal, March 
25th, p. 535. The object is to have a chloroform 
which would be instantly recognisable by _ its 
colour as it issues from the bottle, and by the stain 
it would make on the mask, 
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That this idea is not new is revealed by the 
letter of Duncan, Flockhart and Co., Edinburgh, 
in the British Medical Journal, April 8th, p. 631. 
It is stated that experiments were conducted about 
1908 at the wish of a number of anesthetists, and 
a red-coloured chloroform was produced, which 
was perfectly stable and free from any objection- 
able features. However, the demand for this 
coloured chloroform was small, and gradually it 
disappeared. It can still be supplied, if required, 
by Dunean, Flockhart and Co. 


DENSITY INDICATORS 


Another suggestion in the same issue is made 
by Mr. C. G. A. Sadler, who, in conjunction with 
Mr. L. F. G. Simmons, of the National Physical 
Laboratory, Teddington, has experimented with 
the use of density balls. These glass densily 
balls, of a size which can be dropped into bottles 
ordinarily used for anesthetics, are easily made 
of such a density that they float in chloroform and 
sink in ether. They are blown from capillary 
tubing, and have a projection where they are 
sealed off. When_ put into chloroform-ether 
mixture they just float below the surface with 
this projection downwards; in chloroform they 
float on the surface with the projection almost 
level. One ball in each bottle of liquid indicates 
by its position what that anzesthetic is, even if 
chloroform is poured into a bottle already con- 
taining ether or vice versa. It is proposed to put 
these density balls on the market.--Pharm. Jour. 


Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on ‘Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication, 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents, 


* * * * * 


“SOME MODERN ASPECTS OF ANTHELMINTIC 
TREATMENT ” 
To THE EpITroR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—In the course of the discussion on Dr. 
Robinson’s paper at Norwich, on February 22nd 
last, which was reported in the Velerinary 
Record, pp. 332-340, Mr. E. Brayley Reynolds said, 
in connection with the examination of feces for 
worm eggs, that “ the repgrts one gets back from 
laboratories do not afford much guidance” and 
“when we do the counts ourselves, we do, as far 
as possible, make an exact count.” The obvious 
inference is that Mr. Reynolds ceased sending 
specimens of feces to laboratories because he 
was dissatisfied with the reports upon them. It 
is clear from other expressions he tised that my 
laboratory is one of those referred to. 

On February 22nd last, three weeks before the 
above-mentioned meeting, Mr. Reynolds told me 
that he had been examining specimens himself 
since, some two years ago, | showed him the 
technique which I use. He had undertaken the 
examinations on the score of economy, because 
the owners objected to paying a charge for it. 
In their view, the examination was part of the 
course of treatment. No word of criticism of 
laboratory reports was said then, or at any other 
time. 

T can perhaps refresh Mr. Reynolds’ memory 
regarding the case of acute enteritis in the mare, 
which puzled him to explain the presence of 
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immense numbers of “larve” in the intestinal 
contents. On February 27th, 1931, I received a 
piece of the large intestine with some of the con- 
tents from this mare. On February 28th, Mr. 
Reynolds telephoned to me about the specimen, 
asking what the larve were, and also how I could 
explain a low egg count that [ had given for this 
mare a short time previously. Examination of 
a large number of the worms showed that they 
were not larve, but sexually mature individuals 
(genus Trichonema) which had just emerged from 
the mucous membrane, but had not begun to lav 
eggs. .The literature dealing with the significance 
of worm eggs in the feces of horses is scanty, as 
the bulk of the work has been done with the 
feces of ruminants. As Mr. Reynolds is now 
examining samples himself, he has a_ golden 
opportunity of placing his observations on record 
for the benefit of others. It is important to know 
where the danger line is to be drawn, taking into 
account the age, type of: animal, etc., because it 
may prove to be unnecessary to make “ exact 


counts ” up to 200,000 eggs per ounce. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. Lesiir SHEATHER. 
Wroxton, 
Chorleywood, Herts. 
April 24th, 1933. 


“WHAT IS THIS SO-CALLED SEWAGE 
POISONING IN CATTLE” ? 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—I am again obliged to Mr. Mayall for his 
further attempt to answer the above question, and 
have read the two references he mentions. As 
regards the cases alleged to have occurred on a 
French farm, and having seen with my own eyes 
what soldiers sometimes disposed of into ponds 
on French farms, I make no comments, but recall 
a phrase once used by one whom I regard as the 


theories explaining any phenomenon it is philo- 
sophically unsound at once to i the simpler.” 
Sir Frederick Smith, in his “ Veterinary 
war” there is nothing in water 
capable of producing disease, unless specific 
organisms gain access to it.” Further on he 
states: “. . . abortion among animals, which has 
in some years from its frequency been described 
as epizodtic, and considered to be due to the 
of water by sewage, is now known 
e caused by a specific organism which enters 
from without.” I thank Mr. Mayall for drawing 
my attention to this corroboration of the case 
against there being any such thing as sewage- 
peisoning, and, in conclusion, may I say that | 
have not been idle as regards the splendidly 
arranged library of the R.C.V.S., but have been 
unable to discover any proof, that would survive 
scientific investigation, that there is any such 
thing as this so-called sewage poisoning of cattle. 
This is my final word on the matter, and may 
I suggest that, as no answer to my question 
appears to be forthcoming, the subject should 
be put down for discussion at the Annual Con- 
gress of the N.V.M.A.* 
Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS LISHMAN. 
23, Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W.7. 


April 24th, 1933. 


[* The programme for the 1933 Congress, 
N.V.M.A., has already been filled.—Eb., V.R.| 


Hygiene ” says: 


The Editor acknowledaes, with thanks, the 


receipt of the following:-— 

Communications from Mr. W. P._ Blount 
(Wallingford), Mr. W. A. Doughty (Alnwick), 
Captain T. M. Doyle (Weybridge), Mr. E. L. 
Taylor (Weybridge), and Captain J. F. D. Tutt 
(Winchester). 


Report of a meeting of the North Midland Divi- 


greatest scientific teacher yet seen in the Pro- sion, N.V.M.A., from Mr. W. Tweed, Hon. Secre- 
fession in this country: ‘“ When there are alternate lary. 
Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1927 
SUMMARY OF RETURNS 
-Foot-— 
Anthrax and-Mouth Parasitic Sheep | Swine 
| ‘Disease. Mange Scab. Fever. 
| Animals || Out- | | 
slaugh- | breaks 
_ Out- Out- tered as || reported Out- Out- | Swine 
Period. breaks Animals| breaks diseased | by the| Animals|! breaks breaks _slaugh- 
con-_ (attacked con- or ex- Local | attacked.) con- | con- tered. 
_ firmed firmed. | pesed to ||Authori- firmed. firmed. | 
infection. ties. 
No. No. No No. | No. No. No. No. No. 
Period Ist to 15th April, 1933 10 11 _- _- 7 12 4 67 36 
Corresponding i 
1932. 25 39 — — | 3 3 3 85 40 
1931 31 31 6 11 3 86 36 
1930 16 17 | 13 22 5 123 48 
Total Ist January to 15th | 
April, 1933 wie | oa 137 54 5,161 | 75 140 179 | 313 125 
Corresponding in | | 
1932 F | 142 185 1 67 | 63 109 109 | 622 272 
1931 | 170 182 5 515 | 66 113 138 = 428 158 
1930 | 146 153 — on 110 fy 169 231 767 301 


